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New SANDOZ Foron® dyes 
up-grade fastness 
On polyester fibers 


For an outstanding improvement in color fastness 
on polyester fibers, try the new SANDOZ Foron 
ultra-disperse dyes. Popular shades on these 
fibers can be matched now with available Foron 


dyes, and new dyes are being added rapidly. 


SANDOZ Foron dyes have high affinity for 
polyester fibers in dyeing and printing, 
and provide excellent light fastness, 


wet fastness, and resistance to abrasion. 


Recommended for coloring 100% polyester fibers, 
blends of polyesters with cotton or viscose 

rayon, and blends of polyester and wool. 

For a complete exposition of what these new dyes 


can do for you, call in a SANDOZ representative. 
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CHLORINE-RESISTANT BLENDS OF TRIAZONE 
AND UREA DERIVATIVES FOR WRINKLE-RESISTANT 


COTTON FABRICS 


J G FRICK JR, RICHARD L ARCENEAUX, ROBERT M REINHARDT, and J DAVID REID 


Southern Regional Research Laboratory* 


INTRODUCTION 


N RECENT YEARS the use of 

triazone derivatives as nitrogen- 
ous finishing agents for producing 
wrinkle-resistant and ‘“wash-and- 
wear” cotton fabrics with good chlor- 
ine resistance has increased in popu- 
larity, particularly for the finishing 
of white goods. A good picture of the 
advantages and limitations of these 
agents is given in several presenta- 
tions describing the finishes produced 
by these agents (1, 2, 3). 


Chemically, the triazone finishing 
agents are the dimethylol derivatives 
of 5-substituted tetrahydro-s-tria- 
zin-2(1H)-ones (Figure 1). They are 
actually another type of cyclic urea 
and, as such, retain some chlorine 
after hypochlorite bleaching as do 
other agents in this class. The tria- 
zones are termed chlorine-resistant, 
however, because the presence of an 
alkaline amino group in their struc- 
ture prevents damage by neutralizing 
the acid formed from the retained 
chlorine. 


It has been pointed out (2, 3) that 
the neutralization capacity of the tria- 
zones was greater than that required 
to prevent acid damage from their 
own rather small chlorine retention. 
They could, therefore, be applied to 
fabric in a mixture with limited quan- 
tities of a highly chlorine-retentive 
agent and exert sufficient protective 
influence to prevent damage from the 


retained chlorine. The present paper’ 


describes the wrinkle-resistant finish- 
es that are obtained by using mix- 
tures or blends of a triazone deriva- 
tive, dimethylol tetrahydro-5-ethyl- 
s-triazin-2(1H)-one (Figure 1, R = 
CeoH;), the most common com- 


* One of the laboratories of the Southern Utiliza- 
tion Research and Development Division, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, US Department of Agricul- 
ture. 
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Wrinkle-resistant finishes prepared from 
blended methylol derivatives of ethyltri- 
azone and urea are described. Some of 
these finishes are not subject to damage 
from retained chlorine and possess eco- 
nomical and other advantages over the 
triazone finishing agents used alone. 


mercial triazone finishing agent, 
and urea-formaldehyde condensates. 
These blends afford an economical 
advantage because of the lower cost 
of the latter agent. In addition, they 
give some other improvements over 
the finish obtained from the triazone 
by itself, namely, better wrinkle re- 
covery and muss resistance, and a 
reduced tendency to discoloration at 
high temperatures. 


EXPERIMENTAL 
PROCEDURES 

The triazone, tetrahydro-5-ethyl- 
s-triazin-2(1H)-one, and its dimethy- 
lol derivative, DMET, were prepared 
as described previously (3). A 3314% 
solution of the dimethylol triazone is 
obtained by this procedure and was 
diluted to the concentration indicated 
in the tables for each treatment. 

Two urea-formaldehyde prepara- 
tions were used in these investiga- 
tions. One was prepared by the ad- 
dition of one mole urea to a formal- 
dehyde solution containing two moles 
of formaldehyde and sufficient water 
to form a 20% solution of dimethylol 
urea. The solution was adjusted to 


HOCH:—N N—CH,2OH 


Figure 1 
A dimethylol triazone 
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pH 8.0—8.5 with sodium hydroxide, 
allowed to stand overnight, and used 
the following day. Before use, the 
preparation was neutralized with hy- 
drochloric acid and diluted to the in- 
dicated concentration. 

The second urea - formaldehyde 
condensate was prepared similarly 
but was composed of only 1.6 moles 
of formaldehyde to each mole of 
urea. This product probably is a clos- 
er approximation of the urea-formal- 
dehyde products available commer- 
cially. 

The fabric samples described in this 
paper were prepared from desized, 
caustic-boiled and bleached, 80 x 80 
white cotton print cloth weighing 3.2 
oz/sq yd. They were treated by pad- 
ding with the solution described, us- 
ing two dips and two nips to a wet 
pickup approximating 75%, followed 
by drying at 70° C for 10 minutes 
and curing at 150° C for three minutes 
on pin frames in an oven with cir- 
culating air. All samples were washed 
at 40° C with a nonionic detergent, 
rinsed, and dried in a tumble dryer 
as part of the treating procedure. 

Treated samples were tested for: 
wrinkle recovery, by the Monsanto 
method, ASTM designation D1295- 
53T (4); tearing strength, by the Elm- 
endorf method, ASTM designation 
D1424-56T (4); breaking strength, on 
strips raveled to 80 threads, ASTM 
designation D39-49 (4); and resist- 
ance to chlorine damage, by the 
“scorch test,” AATCC tentative test 
method 69-1952 (5a). Results in the 
last test are reported as the percent 
of the breaking strength before 
bleaching that is retained after 
scorching. Durability of the finishes 
to laundering were tested by sub- 
mission of the samples to a series of 
five hot, alkaline launderings, as de- 
scribed in AATCC test method 14-53 
(5b). 
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RESULTS AND DISCUSSION and with three catalyst systems are catalyst system used and the ratio 
presented in Tables I, II, and III. The of formaldehyde to urea in the con- 

Properties of cotton print cloth data show that the amount of urea-  densate. To allow maximum propor- 
treated with the triazone and urea formaldehyde condensate that can be’ tions of urea-formaldehyde without 
derivatives, blended in different ratio, used in the blend depends upon the exceeding a given level of chlorine 





TABLE I 
Fabric properties obtained with triazone and urea-formaldehyde 
using amine hydrochloride catalyst* 


Fabric properties 


Origina! After five AATCC 14-53 washes 

Chlorine Chlorine 

Wrinkle Tearing damage, Wrinkle Tearing dzemage, 

Treating solution recovery strength Breaking “% orig recovery strength Breaking “% orig 

UF Add-on deg, é, strength strength deg, &, strength strength 

Used' % UF “% DMET Y/ W+iF WiF Ibs, W retained W+F W+F Ibs, W retained 
— 00 7.8 3.3 272 827 41 93 265 846 36 92 
A 3.0 4.5 ; 274 765 38 92 266 820 39 75 
A 4.5 3.0 : 276 706 37 80 262 813 36 52 
A s.5 2.0 2.8 277 760 39 55 260 800 37 30 
A 65 1.0 2.5 282 720 38 41 272 840 36 20 
A 7.5 0.0 2.6 287 720 36 33 274 767 35 19 
B 3.0 5 3.1 278 753 38 97 266 813 38 69 
B 4.5 3.0 3.0 272 783 38 57 258 820 39 31 
B 72 0 a.7 271 760 41 26 259 800 35 15 
untreated 181 1873 63 93 188 1467 54 80 


_" Monsanto Catalyst AC, 1.5% in solution. (The mention of tradenames and firms in this paper does not imply their endorsement by the Department of 
Agriculture over other similar products or firms not mentioned). 
A, 2.0 molar equivalents formaldehyde. 
B, 1.6 molar equivalents formaldehyde. 








TABLE Il 
Fabric properties obtained with triazone and urea-formaldehyde 
using zine nitrate and acetic acid catalyst* 


Fabric properties 


Original After five AATCC 14-53 washes 

Chlorine Chlorine 

Wrinkle Tearing damaée, Wrinkle Tearing damage, 

Treating solution recovery strength Breaking “% orig recovery strength Breaking ©. orié 

UF Add-on deg, &, strength strength deg, é, strength strength 

Used' % UF % DMET % W+F W+F Ibs, W retained W+F W+F Ibs, W retained 
0.0 7.3 35 272 874 32 101 252 987 37 85 
A 3.0 4.5 3.2 288 794 32 99 267 893 35 73 
A 4.5 3.0 3.3 291 767 34 100 264 847 35 50 
A 5.5 2.0 3.2 284 753 32 81 269 873 37 23 
A 6.5 1.0 3.5 283 780 33 44 266 920 35 17 
A 7.5 0.0 3.7 291 760 28 54 266 827 36 19 
B 3.0 4.5 3.8 280 760 36 93 262 840 35 71 
B 4.5 3.0 3.8 283 793 34 85 264 933 35 35 
B 7.$ 0.0 3.8 286 760 33 43 256 900 35 14 
Untreated 198 1853 60 93 188 1907 53 90 


‘ Catalyst, 0.5°7, Zn(NO;)2.6H2O and 0.05%, acetic acid in solution. 
» A, 2.0 molar equivalents formaldehyde. 
B, 1.6 molar equivalents formaldehyde. 








TABLE Ill 
Fabric properties obtained with triazone and urea-formaldehyde 
using zine nitrate and hydrochloric acid catalyst* 


Fabric properties 








Original After five AATCC 14-53 washes 
Chlorine Chlorine 
Wrinkle Tearing damage, Wrinkle Tearing damage, 
2 Treating solution recovery strength Breaking % orig recovery strength Breaking % orig 
UF Add-on deg, 4. strength strength deg, a. strength strength 
Used' % UF % DMET y/ W+F W+F Ibs, W retained W+F W+F Ibs, W retained 
0.0 7.3 3.8 277 913 33 96 265 1034 29 98 
A 3.0 4.5 2.5 282 800 34 104 265 914 29 95 
A 4.5 3.0 3.9 283 807 31 89 267 927 30 83 
A 3.3 20 ee 286 827 28 77 263 894 29 42 
A 6.5 1.0 3.4 284 805 28 55 266 867 30 34 
A 7.5 0.0 3.3 278 726 28 29 260 834 25 25 
B 30 4.5 3.3 281 933 32 98 261 1100 29 <7 §687 
B 4.5 3.0 2.3 273 933 32 71 261 1074 31 39 
B 7.5 0.0 3.7 247 940 28 15 226 1080 27 14 
Untreated 155 2000 50 90 188 1906 45 95 
* Catalyst, 0.5% Zn(NO;)2.6H20O and 0.1% HCl in solution. 
» A, 2.0 molar equivalents formaldehyde. 
B, 1.6 molar equivalents formaldehyde. 
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COMPOSITION OF TREATING BATH, °%% 


Figure 2 


Effect of catalyst-system on chlorine damage, after 
five launderings, with various blends of finishing 


Urea-formaldehyde with two molar equivalents of 


agents. 
UF 
formaldehyde. 
DMET Dimethylol ethyl triazone. 


Catalyst systems: 


@ Zinc nitrate-hydrochloric acid 
© Zine nitrate-acetic acid 
@®_ Alkanolamine-hydrochloride 


damage in the scorch test, the higher 
molar ratio of formaldehyde, two 
moles for each mole of urea, and the 
zine nitrate-hydrochloric acid catalyst 
should be used. The effect of the 
catalyst shows up most noticeably in 
the resistance of the fabric to chlo- 
rine damage after laundering. In Fig- 
ure 2, this effect is shown graphically 
by the higher resistance to chlorine 
damage retained as the content of 
urea-formaldehyde increases when 
the zinc nitrate-hydrochloric acid 
catalyst is used. 

The superiority of the zinc nitrate- 
acid catalyst over the amine hydro- 
chloride could be expected because 
of the greater effectiveness reported 
for the metallic salt catalyst (6). 
Neither should the superiority of the 
zine nitrate-hydrochloric acid catalyst 
over the zinc nitrate-acetic acid cat- 
alyst be surprising when the chemi- 
cal nature of the finishing agents is 
considered. The use of acid with zinc 
nitrate was intended to prevent neu- 
tralization and deactivation of the 
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metallic salt by the alkalinity of the 
triazone. The greater effectiveness of 
the hydrochloric acid is probably due 
to the greater stability of the salt 
formed with the triazone so that less 
acid is lost by volatilization before 
curing is completed. Although the 
stronger acid gives a treating bath 
of lower pH, it can be seen from 
the tables that no significantly greater 
strength loss occurs on fabric treat- 
ment than occurs with the other cat- 
alyst systems. 

The noticeable differences in the 
effect of the different catalyst systems 
also point out a _ precaution that 
should be observed with these blends. 
In general, triazone finishes do not 
show drastic loss of chlorine resist- 
ance because of an incomplete cure. 
The excess neutralization capacity 
probably allows more than normal 
chlorine retention without ill effects. 
With the blends described, however, 
this neutralization capacity is used to 
its full extent with little allowance 
for further chlorine retention. Al- 
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TABLE IV 
Resistance of triazone-ethylene- 
urea blends to chlorine damage 

after hydrolytic treatments 


Percentage of original 


Treating strength retained in 
solution*® scorch test 
After After 
alkaline’ acidic 
Origi- hydrol- hydrol- 
DMEU DMET nal ysis' ysis‘ 
3.0 4.5 94 101 92 
4.5 3.0 94 95 89 
7.0 0.0 88 81 49 


® Contains 0.5°% Zn(NOs;)2 .6 HO in solution. 
b 1% Na» CO; pH 11, one hour at 80° C. 
¢ Buffer solution, pH 3, one-half hour at 40° C. 





though not confirmed experimentally 
in this work, it is probably essential 
that a full cure be obtained. 

Considering the best treatments, 
Table III, it was found that up to 
3.0% urea-formaldehyde, with two 
molar equivalents of formaldehyde, 
can be used with 4.5% triazone with- 
out significant chlorine damage, be- 
fore or after laundering. This ratio 
is approximately an equimolar pro- 
portion of dimethylol urea and di- 
methylol triazone. If somewhat more 
chlorine damage can be tolerated, but 
still less than 20% strength loss in 
the scorch test, a larger proportion 
of dimethylol urea, 4.5% to 3.0% tria- 
zone, or the condensate with the low- 
er ratio of formaldehyde to urea 
could be used. 

Besides the results in the scorch 
test noted in Table III, it was ob- 
served that the fabrics with the 
blended finish actually showed less 
tendency to discolor on scorching 
than those treated with either of the 
individual finishing agents. In addi- 
tion, most of the fabrics finished with 
the blends showed greater wrinkle 
resistance, although the increase was 
small. 

In applying the data obtained from 
this work to the preparation of blends 
with commercially available tria- 
zones, it must be remembered that 
the commercial products may already 
contain urea-formaldehyde conden- 
sates, either introduced intentionally 
or because of incomplete reaction in 
the preparation of the product. Since 
the data reported here were obtained 
with a purified triazone, the amount 
of urea-formaldehyde to be mixed 
with a commercial triazone product 
must be adjusted to allow for the 
urea-formaldehyde already present 
in the product. This will require 
knowledge of the composition of the 
product, or the optimum ratio must 
be determined experimentally. 

Some investigations have also been 
made on blended finishes composed 


(concluded on page 36) 
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“DYE BALLS” AND “FAMILY COLORS” 
The Story of Packaged Dyes for the Home 


ONE of us will concede that the 
United States has a matriarchal 
type of society—at least we have not 
had as yet a female president. Never- 
theless, in our society the housewife 
is queen. No other country has super- 
markets like ours. We have packaged 
dinners, bottled cocktails, permanent 
wave kits and just about every pos- 
sible device that makes life easier for 
the housewife. The use of a ready 
(prepared) mix for each type of cook- 
ing or household operation is “stand- 
ard procedure.” The rest of the world 
still has not caught up with us in this 
respect and foreign visitors usually 
go first to our supermarkets to see 
all these wonderful things before they 
go to our libraries or art museums. 
America did not always have this 


leadership in being the first with 
household devices and_ packaged 
products. There was a time when 


many comforts and conveniences for 
the housewife were in use in England 
and France but unknown in this 
country. Toward the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the United States 
began to take the lead in such devel- 
opments and today shows no indica- 
tion of losing her position. The story 


THL 


DOMESTIC DYER, 


eFIxs 
RECEIPTS 


FOR BTinc 


Cotton and Linen, 


HOT AND COLD. 


NEW-ENCLAND : 
PRINTED FOR DOMESTIC USEs. 


1811. 


{Paice six Pexcz.} 


Figure 1 
Title page, early American pamphlet 
on home dyeing 
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SIDNEY M EDELSTEIN 


Dexter Chemical Corp 
New York, NY 

This is the seventeenth in a series of 
historical articles which the textile chem- 
ist and colorist will find of interest. 

The author, a prominent science histori- 
an, is the founder of an outstanding col- 
lection of great works, documents and 
letters in the history of chemistry and 
related sciences. 

Articles and illustrations in this series 
are from the author's library. 


of dyeing in the home and the devel- 
opment of packaged dyes certainly 
illustrates our thesis. 

Now, in beginning our story, we 
must remember that only in very 
recent times, even in this country, 
did the average woman buy more 
than one dress each year or the aver- 
age man even one suit each year. I 
am sure that many of us remember 
when our mothers and sisters each 
had one silk dress which lasted for 
years. Their spirits were lifted for a 
special occasion, not by discarding the 
dress for a new one but, by changing 
its color. If a dress or suit became 
old, it was redyed. A dress, a pair of 
stockings or a shirt was a precious 
possession to be kept as long as pos- 
sible. The colors might fade or lose 
their brilliance, but they could be 
renewed or changed. The redyeing of 
garments therefore has been an im- 
portant activity for many, many cen- 
turies in many countries including 
our own. 

Interestingly enough, the first book 
on dyeing ever printed was concerned 
with dyeing in the home, not with 
commercial dyeing (1). The dyeing 
recipes in the little volume tried to 
make use of coloring matters that the 
‘country’ person might find near him. 
Actually, over the centuries, a num- 
ber of little books concerned with the 
dyeing of garments in the home were 
published in many lands. For the 
most part, they made use of local 
barks and nuts, but for some colors 
expensive dyestuffs, such as indigo, 
were required. Some of the tech- 
niques also required a considerable 
amount of skill, particularly dyeing 
with indigo. Because of these difficul- 
ties, there grew up in many of the 
little villages of Europe small estab- 
lishments where people could have 
their garments redyed. For centuries, 
though, most of the ‘country’ people 
did their own dyeing at home. 
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In this country, most people also 
did their own dyeing and redyeing 
at home. Small and inexpensive rec- 
ipe books on dyeing were sold at 
fairs and country stores. For the most 
part, these also tried to make use of 
local materials. A typical example is 
shown in Figure 1. The title of the 
book, “The Domestic Dyer,” speaks 
for itself. The paper is poor, but the 
price was only sixpence. The place of 
publication, ‘““New England,” probably 
meant that the book was sold by a 
peddler travelling through the New 


England states in the early nine- 
teenth century. 
In this little book most of the 


formulas are based on dyestuffs and 
drugs which were usually available 
at the nearest country store or per- 
haps were offered by the peddler. 
These were such things as _ indigo, 
logwood, fustic, alum, copperas and 
oil of vitrol. The author of “The 
Domestic Dyer,” however, also gives 
formulas for dyeing yellow with 
onion peel and flesh color with black 
birch bark and hemlock bark. The 
recipe for “flesh color—on cotton and 
linen, hot,” is typical:- 
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Figure 2 
Title page, rare American-German 
book on home dyeing 
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Figure 5 
Title page, Howe and Stevens’ booklet 


were difficult to prepare. In short, 
a housewife had to be just as skilled 
as a professional dyer. Her kitchen 
required almost the same equipment 
and materials as did a dyehouse, if 
she was going to do her own dyeing. 

A Frenchman by the name _ of 
Bergeron was probably the first to 
recognize and to do something about 
the housewife’s plight. He put on sale 
the first prepared and standardized 
dyes for home use. This was almost 
a century and a half ago. 

At the Exposition at the Louvre in 
Paris in 1819, Bergeron exhibited his 
“dyeing balls.” Each ball was enough 
to dye approximately one garment. 
Figure 4 shows the advertising liter- 
ature that Bergeron apparently 
passed out to the visitors at the Ex- 
position who stopped at his booth. Not 
only did he manufacture balls for blu- 
ing, but also dyeing balls for “cerise, 
rose, French and English lilac, olive, 
pistachio, canary, orange, violet, apri- 
cot, nankin and flesh.” 

Bergeron claimed that all of his 
colors 


. had the advantage of dye- 
ing in less than % hour, muslins, 
batistes, linens, cotton fabrics and 
organdies.” 


and that 


“The blue-celeste ball gives a fine 
sky blue. It gives to all fabrics a 
superb blue white without the use 
of sulfur: without the inconvenience 
of a yellow color: it gives to silk 
stockings and other silks the bright- 
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Color card of Howe and Stevens’ 


ness of newness, without being sul- 
fured. To linen and cotton stockings, 
the appearance of silk. To muslins, 
batistes, dimities, piques and linens 
in general it gives a snow whiteness 
which art has not been able to 
achieve heretofore.” 


One can only speculate about Ber- 
geron’s success and as to how he 
made his “dyeing balls.” Search of 
all sorts of literature has failed to 
give any information. The books on 
dyeing of the period don’t even men- 
tion his name. The piece of advertise- 
ment handed out at the Exposition in 
1819 is the only source of information 
on his “born too soon” invention. 

Apparently, Bergeron’s invention 
did not make any great impact, for 
even in 1856, the year of Perkin’s 
mauve, people were still dyeing their 
garments at home with the same type 
of dyestuffs and with the same meth- 
ods as were used in the commercial 
dyehouses. 

By 1863, however, two Americans, 
Manley Howe and Henry R Stevens 
of Boston, Massachusetts, also had 
determined to do something about the 
housewife’s problem of dyeing gar- 
ments at home. On October 13, 1863, 
U S Patent No. 40,263 was issued to 
these two men for “Improvement in 
the Preparation of Dye-Colors.” The 
preamble of this patent is particularly 
interesting in the light of our discus- 
sion. 


“Be it known that we Manley 
Howe and Henry R Stevens both of 
Boston of the County of Suffolk in 
Salem, Massachusetts, have _ in- 
vented certain new and useful im- 
provements in the preparation or 
manufacture of dye colors; and we 
hereby declare that the following 
is a full clear and exact description 
of the same. 

“Dyes as 


heretofore prepared 
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“Family Dye Colors” 


could only be used by dyers or 
those acquainted with the art of 
dyeing stuffs. 

“The object of our invention is to 
produce dye-colors which may be 
used by those uninitiated in that 
art, and thus to afford to families 
or individuals facility economically 
to dye faded or soiled or new ar- 
ticles of wear, whether the same be 
made of silk, wool, cotton or other 
vegetable or animal fibers.” (4). 


In essence, their invention was to 
take any of the various natural dye- 
stuffs, grind them to a fine powder 
and then to mix with them dry 
powdered mordants—either alum, or 
a tin mordant, so that a uniform 
powder was obtained. As an alter- 
nate method, a liquid extract of a 
dyestuff together with a solution of 
a mordant were evaporated to dry- 
ness to furnish a uniform dry mixture 
which could be ground to a powder. 
These powders were thus self-pre- 
pared complete dyeing ingredients, 
which did not require separate weigh- 
ing, grinding or extracting. 

Now, apparently, this was no paper 
patent. By the year 1864, Howe and 
Stevens were regularly selling their 
“Family Dye Colors,” and had pub- 
lished a little book containing in- 
structions for their use. (Figure 5). 
At the back of the book samples of 
yarns dyed with each of the thirty 
different “Family Dye Colors” were 
included. (Figure 6). 

The preface to Howe and Stevens’ 
little book is particularly interesting. 


“In adapting the Family Dye 
Colors to the use of all persons, we 
have not been assisted by any 
precedent, ours being the original 
dyes put up for family use; con- 
sequently, we could not, at once, 
comprehend every fact and state 
every particular necessary to the 
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working of our dyes to the best 
advantage; but as each necessity 
developes itself, invention is brought 
to its aid; and as it is impossible 
for us to state every particular in 
the short directions enclosed inside 
each package, we have found it 
necessary to publish this small pam- 
phlet, w herein we have endeavored 
to state every particular that could 
be of service. 

“It has been our desire to make 
these dyes an economical and useful 
article, as well for the interest of 
others as our own; and believing 
this pamphlet secures that in, we 
respectfully submitted to the test 
of the public.” (5). 


From detailed study of the direc- 
tions furnished for each color by 
Howe and Stevens and from exami- 
nation of the dyed yarns at the back 
of their book, it is possible to deter- 
mine the nature of the dyestuffs used. 
The crimson and the scarlet colors 
were based on cochineal and con- 
tained tin as the mordant for the 
scarlet and alum as the mordant for 
the crimson. The blacks actually con- 
sisted of two packages of powders, 
one inside the other. The outside 
package contained the mordant, 
which was either chrome or iron 
salts. The inside package contained 
powdered logwood. Most of the other 
colors were based on alum ground 
up with the standard dyewoods. 

Howe and Stevens were really up 
to date, for in 1864 they were already 
offering to the housewife some of the 
new synthetic dyestuffs just being 
manufactured in Europe. Actually, 
five of their “Family Dye Colors” 
were solutions of the new magenta 
and mauve dyestuffs newly imported 
from Europe. Apparently, the bril- 
liance of these colors overbalanced 
the high cost, for under the discussion 
of solferino, Howe and Stevens had 
this to say: - 


“This is a liquid color put up in 
bottles, and quite costly. It will not 
color so large a quantity of goods, 
as the same priced powder colors. 
We do not put up these colors war- 
ranting them to color so much, but 
make them as strong as we can 
afford to for the price we get for 


them. We shall increase their 
strength as soon as the price of 
stock will allow. This color is too 


brilliant for a lady’s dress, but does 
very well for a child’s dress, and 
will color equally well Silk, Woolen, 
or Feathers.’ 


Technically, cotton fibers posed 
particular problem to Howe and 
Stevens. Today, of course, cotton is 
one of the easiest fibers to dye be- 
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Figure 7 
First advertisement for first soap-dyestuff package, 


cause of the availability of direct 
cotton colors which require no mor- 
dants. This was not true in 1864. 
The colors in use then required mor- 
dants and the mordants had to be 
fixed onto the While silk and 
wool had an affinity for such 
dants as alum and tin, this was not 
true to any extent for cotton. Howe 
and Stevens got around this by re- 
quiring the housewife to use a special 
cotton preparation which gave cotton 
some affinity for the alum or tin 
mordants in their “Family Dye Col- 
ors.” Actually, the cotton was “pro- 
teinized.” The directions for accom- 
plishing this are interesting: - 


fibers. 


mor- 


“Take a handful of slacked lime, 
add this to two or three pailfuls of 
water, stir, put in the goods, handle 
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1916 


occasionally, and in about two 
hours take out the goods, pour off 
the clear liquor from the lime into 
another vessel, add to this clear 
liquor two quarts of milk (if for a 
full dress), put back the goods into 
this lime water and milk, heat to 
hand heat, handle the goods in this 
one half hour, take off the fire, and 
let the goods steep in this one 
night, or four or five hours during 
the day, handling occasionally; take 
out, rinse lightly, hang up to dry 
and when dry they are ready to 
dye.” 


As one would expect, the pioneer 
work of Howe and Stevens was 
copied by others, and by the end of 
the 19th century, packaged dyestuffs 
for home dyeing could be bought 
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every drugstore or country store in 
the most remote part of the United 
States. 

The first basic improvement on 
Howe and Stevens’ “Family Dye 
Colors” was the invention of a cake 
of soap containing dyes so that a 
fabric could be washed and tinted at 
the same time. This was introduced 
in 1916 under the name of Rit by a 


Mr Hufman. (Figure 7). Many other 


improvements have followed until to- 
day an all-purpose packaged dye can 
be obtained for home use, which will 


dye every fiber or fiber mixture. This 
product is a unique mixture of salt, 
direct dyes, neutral-dyeing acid col- 
ors, and disperse dyes, together with 
surface-active agents especially de- 
veloped for this application (6). 

The manufacture of packaged dyes 
for home use is still a growing indus- 
try both in the United States and in 
other countries. The introduction of 
the modern washing machine into so 
many American homes has given the 
American housewife a new and effi- 
cient dyeing machine. Things have 


made a full turn. The kitchen again 
becomes a dyehouse — because we 
have tried to make things easy for 
the “American Queen.” 
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Chlorine-Resistant Blends 
of Triazone and Urea 
Derivatives for Wrinkle- 
resistant Cotton Fabrics 


(concluded from page 31) 


of triazone and dimethylol ethylene- 
urea, although they were not as ex- 
tensive as the investigations of the 
blends with urea-formaldehyde. The 
ethyleneurea blends did show some 
advantage over the straight ethylene- 
urea finish. As shown in Table IV, 
the finish produced by a mixture of 
DMET with a commercial dimethylol 
ethyleneurea (DMEU) preparation 
did not lose its resistance to chlorine 
damage after hydrolytic treatment as 
the straight ethyleneurea finish did. 
This should correct the failure of the 
ethyleneurea finish to retain its chlo- 
rine resistance on repeated launder- 
ing. Economically, however, the tria- 
zone-ethyleneurea blend seems _ to 
have little or no advantage over the 
triazone used alone. 


SUMMARY 

Wrinkle-resistant cotton fabrics 
have been prepared by applying mix- 
tures of the methylol derivatives of 
purified ethyltriazone and urea. These 
mixtures or blends can contain up to 
50% of the urea-formaldehyde com- 
ponent without causing great suscept- 
ibility to damage by retained chlo- 
rine. They should, therefore, be sig- 
nificantly less expensive than the 
usual triazone finishing agents. In ad- 
dition, other advantages over the 
straight triazone finishes are obtained, 
such as a reduced tendency to yellow- 
ing on overheating. The use of the 
blends, however, does _ necessitate 
greater care in the selection of cat- 
alyst and in the treatment of fabric 
than required with the straight tria- 
zone agents. 

Blended finishes also have been 
prepared from the methylol deriva- 
tives of ethyltriazone and ethylene- 
urea. The resistance to chlorine dam- 
age of this blend shows greater 
durability under hydrolytic conditions 
than the straight ethyleneurea finish, 
but the blend appears to have no 


advantage over the straight triazone 
finish. 
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APPLICATION OF ANTISTATIC 
AGENTS ——— Sulfonating the 
surface of polyethylene articles 

G,1 


USPat 2,832,696-8 (Dow Chemical Co 
April 29, 1958) 


Walles 
The static-preventing method pro- 


tected by US Pat 2,832,696 calls for 
a sulfonation pretreatment of the sur- 
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face of polyethylene articles, eg, fibers 
or films, followed by application to 
the sulfonated surface of an antistatic 
agent containing both hydrophobic 
and hydrophilic groups and a func- 
tional basic N atom in the molecule. 
Antistatic compounds of this type em- 
ployed in the past frequently did not 
sufficiently adhere to polyethylene 
articles. Thus no specific antistatic 
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agents having the above characteris- 
tics are protected by the claims. A 
series of commercial products suit- 
able for this purpose is presented in 
a table (col 3 and 4, lines 18-64). 
Among them is a condensate of a 
long-chain fatty amine containing 8- 
16 C atoms with average of 20 ethoxy 


(continued on page 52) 
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INSTRUMENTATION—AN INTEGRAL PART OF 
DYEING AND FINISHING* 


INTRODUCTION 


ECAUSE of large returns pos- 

sible from relatively small in- 
vestments in instruments for dyeing 
and finishing, it is important to re- 
view this field periodically and up- 
date previous papers given on this 
same subject (1, 2, 3). 

Let us begin by agreeing that, in 
a modern finishing or dyeing opera- 
tion, the measurement and control 
of variables, such as_ temperature, 
pressure and flow, are of the utmost 
necessity. We are taught this in tex- 
tile school long before we ever get 
inside a mill. However, not until re- 
cently have these schools taught the 
details of specific instruments for 
these measurements, let alone the 
more complicated principles of auto- 
matic control. 

Let us further agree that, until re- 
cently, few consulting engineers have 
been engaged for process design and 
improvement of machine operation 
by the use of instruments. For the 
most part, these functions have been 
performed by people such as your- 
selves, working with the Technical 
Service Departments of the chemi- 
cal companies and the machinery 
makers. Most mills admit that very 
few of their staff have an intimate 
knowledge of instrumentation and 
keep up-to-date on the capabilities of 
new instruments. As a result, instru- 
ments are seldom considered until 
after decisions have been made which 
prevent them from being included as 
an integral part of the process or new 
machinery operation. 

It will be the purpose of this pape 
to show you that instruments are an 
integral part of dyeing and finishing 
—and that the industry will make 
faster progress toward greater effi- 
ciency just as soon as this philosophy 
is adopted. 


DISCUSSION 


Your own supplier of chemicals or 
synthetic fibers has, for years, used 
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instruments as an integral part of his 
machinery operations. In contrast to 
the textile industry, these manufac- 
turers have on their staffs qualified 
instrument engineers who are in 
intimate contact with the operations 
and have a complete knowledge of 
the processes. Thus, when improved 
methods or new process techniques 
are being planned, instruments are 
considered immediately—not over- 
looked until it is too late to take ad- 
vantage of their benefits. Very fre- 
quently, the instrument engineer, 
who is well qualified to judge such 
matters, will recommend a newly 
developed instrument which, in it- 
self, will trigger plans for radical 
changes in process operations to 
bring about a dramatic product im- 
provement. 

An editor of one of the prominent 
textile trade papers recently told of 
a tour he made through one of the 
newest synthetic fiber plants. He was 
amazed at the major part instru- 
ments played in the manufacture of 
this fiber and wondered if our textile 
mills were not handicapping their 
cperations by not proceeding more 
rapidly along similar lines. 

Except in the larger textile mills 
or groups, an instrument engineer or 
group is not yet economically justi- 
fied, because of poor business condi- 
tions. However, this should not pre- 
vent such a move being approached 
on a long-range basis. In the mean- 
time, there are two _ alternatives 
which might be considered. One is to 
employ the services of a consulting 
engineer to make periodic reports 
and to participate in any new process 
designs. The other is to use the serv- 
ices of graduate engineers represent- 
ing well-known and well-established 
instrument manufacturers. 


Because of the highly competitive 
nature of the textile industry, the 
chemical suppliers and the machin- 
ery and instrument makers furnish a 
great deal of application know-how 
to the industry without charge. This 
information frequently is in the form 
of technical data sheets on new prod- 
ucts and their uses. Perhaps, because 
of the relative newness of the instru- 
ment industry and the lack of a suffi- 
cient number of mill personnel with 
a basic understanding of instruments, 
the field engineer of the instrument 
maker has greater difficulty in gain- 
ing the confidence of mill personnel, 
such as yourselves, who are keenly 
interested in making advancements 
in the manufacture of textile prod- 
ucts. However, as communication 
lines continue to improve, this situa- 
tion will assuredly be resolved. 


APPLICATIONS 


DYEING———-In tthe dyeing of 
textile fibers in any form, batch or 
continuous, there is a very great 
need for reliable process instruments. 
More often than not, they need to be 
combined into a control unit or sys- 
tem so that, at one central location, 
the process variables may be ob- 
served, recorded and automatically 
controlled. Basically, this equipment 
should be combined with the start- 
and-stop stations and other similar 
remote control equipment. 

In continuous dyeing, it has always 
been difficult to produce colors of 
uniform shade and density. And, 
traditionally, there has been the re- 
lated problem of adding the proper 
amount of chemicals, some of which 
are very costly. With the advent of 
the Redox measurement, the Marhen 
Process (4) was introduced and pro- 
vided greatly improved control of 
hydrosulfite addition for vat dye- 
stuffs. As a consequence, great sav- 
ings were made, better color yield 
resulted and a more uniform product 
was produced. 

However, several other chemicals 











had to be added if the dyeing range 
were to be made continuous. Until 
recently, there has been no way to 
automatically control these additions. 
The answer was provided by the de- 
velopment of a magnetic flow meter, 
which measures and automatically 
ratios the flows of all the variables in 
a continuous dye range. The meter, 
made in sizes from “o-inch diameter 
and up, has no restrictions and will 
handle practically any dye or chemi- 
cal being used today. The flow scale 
is uniform and accurate from zero to 
maximum flow. 

Thus, it is now possible, by meas- 
uring the flow of dye liquor being 
picked up at the padder, to ratio and 
control the flow of all other chemicals 
in proportion to the dye pickup. Some 
of the smaller size meters are now 
installed and operating on dye feed 
for solution-dyed fibers. Still another 
installation, metering and controlling 
the application of a resin finish or 
coating, has shown no variation be- 
tween indicated flow and actual flow. 

Batch dyeing involves a _ simpler 
type of flow measurement, especially 
on pressure-dyeing machines; yet 
the control system is considerably 
more complex. In addition to flow 
control in both directions, it is some- 
times necessary to have _ pressure 
control overriding flow control to 
prevent cloth damage at certain 
stages in the cycle. Again, the tem- 
perature during the dyeing cycle is 
most important and should be tied in 
with the flow. Both temperature and 
flow are being recorded on the same 
chart in many of these pressure-dye- 
ing installations. 

On today’s standard conventional 
pressure-dyeing machine, there is, in 


addition to temperature and flow 
control, a reversal control system 
which automatically reverses the 


flow on a regular or irregular fre- 
quency. Also, starting and stopping 
equipment is usually supplied for the 
circulating pump motor, while remote 
control stations are added for man- 
ually operating the various steam 
and water valves which are normally 
under automatic control. The result 
is a complicated, yet highly efficient, 
control cabinet for controlling tem- 
perature, flow, pressure, and flow 
reversal in a batch dyeing operation. 

At the present time, a pressure- 
dyeing machine is being produced, 
which is even more completely auto- 
matic than existing models. On this 
unit, the controlled dyeing cycle is 
carried completely through to the 
finish, including the final washing-off 
operation. Seven chemical tanks and 
a “fill” valve are automatically se- 
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Figure 1 
Installation on one of two cloth pH control finishing ranges 


trouble-free operation for over five years. 


quenced, in addition to automatically 
operated drain, overflow and wash 
valves. Five different temperature- 
control points are required during 
the cycle, and there are two different 
rates of temperatures rise and fall, 
which must be controlled and easily 


changed. 
This is an indication of what is 
coming in the future. On simpler 


batch dyeing operations, known as 
piece-dyeing machines, the instru- 
ment that automatically controls the 
heating and cooling now controls 
rinsing as well. This is a natural and 
logical development. For many years, 
we have had available a camless time 
schedule temperature controller for 
batch dyeing operations, known as 
the Foxboro CycleLog Controller. 
Another such unit has been recently 
introduced by the Taylor Instrument 
Companies. So, we have controlled 
rate of rise, adjustable hold, and con- 
trolled rate of fall or cool-back after 
the dyeing has been completed. Now, 
in addition, we are able to automat- 
ically operate the rinse valve and 
complete the wash-off cycle after the 
cool-back has been completed to the 
point where there is no longer any 
danger of cloth damage. 

As a result, this instrument be- 
comes more valuable. The operator, 
after his dyeing has been approved, 
can set the rate of eool-back, the 
time required for rinsing, and then 
leave the dye kettle to perform 
automatically until he is called back 
by the alarm at the end of the cycle. 
Less water will be used and each 
batch of goods will be treated more 
uniformly than would be possible 
under manual control. Likewise, the 
operation is completed in less time. 
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FINISHING— Much progress is 
being made toward a completely in- 
strumented cloth or dolly washer. 
There are a few installations where 
the entire cycle is automatically con- 
trolled. As one research engineer for 
a large chemical company told me 
recently, “After all, there is no rea- 
son why we should not be able to do, 
eventually, in the textile industry 
what is already being done by the 
home washer.” 

In one case, additional effort is 
being exerted to combine the dolly 
washer with the piece-dye kettle. 
This, of course, permits these two 
operations to be performed at the 
same machine and, furthermore, per- 
formed automatically. Naturally, this 
results in a control system that is 
quite complicated, judging from to- 
day’s standards. . 

Automatic control of the filling, 
draining, chemical additions, water 
flow, level, pH and temperature, plus 
the variable scouring, rinse, and dye- 
ing period, are the essential require- 
ments of such a system. Much co- 
operative work must still be done 
by the instrument and machinery 
makers before this equipment will be 
generally available in the form of 
new machinery and integrated in- 
strumentation. 

More progress is being made in this 
direction on continuous scouring and 
finishing ranges. Actually, the instru- 
mentation is simpler when the sys- 
tem is considered in its entirety. As 
in the cloth washer, pH is one of the 
necessary measurements on the con- 
tinuous range. All of you are familiar 
with pH in the laboratory and some 
of you have had considerable exper- 
ience with process installations. For 
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Figure 2 
Foxboro Dynalog recorder-controller governs viscosity of nylon bonding solutions for 
threads. Viscosity is measured at applicator by Brookfield Viscometran transmitter. 


actual industrial applications, as dis- 
tinct from laboratory use, it is a diffi- 
cult measurement, especially when 
tied in with automatic control. 

The answer lies in proper installa- 
tion and a rigid program of scheduled 
maintenance. If these requirements 
are followed, there is essentially no 
trouble. In one mill, there are two 
pH controllers still in operation after 
five years of steady performance. 
During that time, they have never 
been operated on manual control for 
more than a few minutes of mainte- 
nance and adjustment. (See Figure 
1). 

Conductivity measurement and 
control for scouring, carbonizing and 
caustic treatments require even less 
maintenance than pH. Interestingly, 
the major problem is with the pneu- 
matic control valve. It must have 
good throttling or proportioning 
characteristics and_ still withstand 
the chemicals involved. A new 100 
percent plastic PVC valve is so de- 
signed that even the stem and stuff- 
ing box are made from plastic. Such 
a valve is required for 10 to 13 per- 
cent sulfuric acid solutions. 

It is a rarity today to find a new 
decating machine installed without 
an automatic control system for the 
whole cycle. It has taken approxi- 
mately 15 years to perfect the basic 
control systems and have them ac- 
cepted by the trade. However, still 
overlooked is the value of produc- 
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tion records which would be avail- 
able on the recording, rather than 
“blind” type controller. These valu- 
able records can be used not only for 
quality checks but, in some cases, as 
a basis for piece-work production. 
The operator, at the end of each 
shift, turns in his signed chart record, 
which also shows quality and uni- 
formity of the work done. 

The controversial “wash-and- 
wear” cottons have much to gain 
from process instrumentation. Auto- 
matic density control of the addi- 
tional caustic treating bath is just 
cne of the ways to improve quality 
and uniformity. Frequently, “wash- 
and-wear” fabrics may be _ passed 
through the mercerizing machine 
twice. If exact strength is not main- 
tained in the strong, caustic satura- 
tor, non-uniform treatment assured- 
ly will develop. Recently, it has also 
been found advantageous to maintain 
concentrations of the caustic being 
circulated through the cloth on the 
wet tenter, and instruments are be- 
ing successfully used for this purpose. 

Air drying cf textiles represents 
an application where there is still 
room for improvement in instrumen- 
tation. Accurate moisture measure- 
ment in materials of varying con- 
struction and fibers is still difficult 
and complicated, except on special- 
ized applications. One new approach 
which looked quite fascinating at the 
start later turned out to be worth- 
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Colorists 





less. The idea was to have the water 
slightly radioactive, using a source of 
radiation that would decrease as the 
moisture disappeared. Thus, by de- 
tecting the amount of radiation, a 
controlled moisture could be main- 
tained. The trouble was that no 
radioactive source could be found 
which would not be harmful to the 
person using it. 

Speed recording and control for 
stretch and tension have been made 
much simpler with the advent of the 
pneumatic speed transmitter. This 
device, requiring only a simple pres- 
sure gauge or recorder to receive the 
rpm signal, permits an extensive use 
of speed measurements in ways not 
previously possible or practical. 

Temperature is still the most com- 
mon of all measurements in drying 
of textiles. In some cases, pressure 
control is used as a less expensive 
alternate. However, in either case, 
automatic control is of utmost neces- 
sity and only the best controller is 
good enough, considering today’s pro- 
duction requirements. It is interest- 
ing to note that temperature can be 
used under certain conditions as a 
guide to moisture, or at least to pro- 
vide a production and efficiency rec- 
ord of the drying operation. 

Heatsetting of synthetic fabrics has 
created certain instrumentation 
problems. However, for the direct 
contact, cylinder-type heatsetting ma- 
chine, such as built by National Dryer 
Company and others, there is an ex- 
cellent instrument available. The 
roll-surface temperature is accurate- 
ly measured by means of a tempera- 
ture element which rides on the sur- 
face of the roll without scratching or 
marring. When roll temperature 
varies beyond the desired set limits 
on the instrument, an alarm sounds 
and the machine is shut down or run 
out until the condition is corrected. 
One finishing plant, which has a 
great deal of instrumentation, re- 
cently made the statement that this 
particular unit was the most valuable 
in their plant, having paid for itself 


many times over. 
There is still an instrument prob- 
lem for air-type heatsetting ma- 


chines, such as made by Proctor & 
Schwartz and others. The air tem- 
perature can be measured, but it is 
very difficult to measure the cloth 
temperature because of the danger 
of marking off. There is, however, 
an optical type device by which the 
cloth temperature can be measured 
visually, and we are told that this 
has been successful under certain 
conditions (5). 

Viscosity recording and control of 
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Figure 3 
Excellent installation of Type 13FA level transmitter for con- 


tinuous monitoring of 10,000-gallon 


coating or bonding of textile mate- 
rials can be most important. We now 
have proven industrially continuous 
measurement and control systems 
for these applications. One mill is 
currently using viscosity to control 
the pickup of coating material. By in- 
creasing the viscosity, the pickup is 
increased. The mill is able to dupli- 
cate the pickup or finish desired on 
future runs by maintaining the same 
viscosity used previously. (See Fig- 
ure 2). 





BLEACHING Instrumenta- 
tion has been quite generally ac- 
cepted as necessary for continuous 
bleaching of cotton cloth. However, 
the degree to which an_ individual 
mill acquires these benefits still de- 
pends pretty much on _ available 
funds. 

Many of the operations are, of 
course, similar to those of the con- 
tinuous washing and finishing ranges. 
At present, controlled flows of hot 
water to the washers are being ra- 
tioed to cloth production. However, 
there is a possibility that, before 
long, a measurement of the cleanli- 
ness of the water leaving the wash- 
er may be available. From this meas- 
urement, it will then be easy to 
automatically control the hot water 
input to the washer. 

One very important instrument 
measurement is still not available for 
a continuous bleaching range. At 
present, there is no way to continu- 
ously measure the concentration of 
hydrogen peroxide in the cloth satu- 
rator. As a result, titrations have to 
be taken every fifteen minutes and 
manual corrections made. 

The problem of perfecting this 
measurement is being worked out by 
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latex storage tanks. 


instrument makers. As soon as it be- 
comes available, this instrumentation 
will assuredly be used throughout 
the industry on continuous bleaching, 
eliminating the bothersome and cost- 
ly intermittent titration. 


MISCELLANEOUS The use 
of sodium hypochlorite in continuous 
hydrogen-peroxide bleaching helped 
emphasize another instrumentation 
problem. Until recently, it has not 
been possible to measure or auto- 
matically control the strength of the 
hypochlorite bath, usually about two 
grams per liter of available chlorine. 
Furthermore, there has not even 
been a quick and accurate way of 
titrating to determine the strength of 
this solution. But, after many months 
of trial operation and testing in the 
field, a simple and satisfactory meth- 
od of continuous measurement and 
control for this bath has been de- 
veloped. However, the installation 
must be carefully carried out be- 
cause of the corrosive nature of the 
fluid. 

Handling of acids and alkalis has 
been greatly improved by instru- 
mentation. This applies to the hazard 
to personnel as well as the expense 
in the use of these chemicals. Many 
mill workers have been badly hurt 
or burned handling dangerous chem- 
icals. 

Mills have found, to their surprise, 
that buying bulk chemicals, even in 
small quantities, results in a con- 
siderable saving over those pur- 
chased in carboy lots. One mill found 
that the savings from buying sulfuric 
acid in bulk quantities of 250 gallons 
at a time gave them sufficient re- 
turn to justify the investment in au- 
tomatic instrumentation on the basis 
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of chemical cost alone. The strong 
acid was fed directly from the bulk 
container into the process under 
completely automatic control, with 
safety alarms. 

Many of you, it is safe to say, are 
weighing concentrated chemicals in 
pails in preparation for later dilu- 
tion for dyeing or finishing applica- 
tions. Where any one chemical is 
used consistently, complete automat- 
ic control of dilution and quantity 
draw-off can be easily justified. 

Again, for storage tank inventory 
of chemicals from heavy latex com- 
pounds to lighter chemicals, the dif- 
ficult and time-consuming job of 
“sticking” the tanks is completely 
eliminated by remote indicating and 
recording level devices of proper de- 
sign. Here, too, installation details 
are most important to obtain proper 
results. (See Figure 3). 


SUMMARY 


The preceding discussion, plus the 
photographs of actual installations, 
should be ample proof that instru- 
ments definitely are an integral part 
of dyeing and finishing operations. 
Savings in chemicals, steam, water, 
and power alone are usually more 
than enough to justify their use. Im- 
provement in quality and uniformity 
is certainly of far greater worth to 
the mill, even though the nature of 
such benefits is more intangible than 
dollar savings. To take full advan- 
tage of both the new and the proven 
instruments is a challenge which the 
textile industry should accept. 


CONCLUSION 


By having a better understanding 
of how instruments are becoming an 
integral part of your operations, it is 
hoped that more consideration will 
be given to instrumentation when 
reviewing your process operations. 
You, the user, will gain much and 
lose nothing by consulting the instru- 
ment maker along with the chemical 
supplier and the machinery maker. 
The instrument maker wants and 
needs this co-operation to give you 
the benefits of equipment complete- 
ly integrated with instruments. 


_ “ Pa 
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Metropolitan Section——— 


PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE WITH THE PAD-ROLL 


RANK J PERCARPIO: After 

two years of successful opera- 
tion of the Pad-Roll Dyeing machine 
in our plant in Washington, NJ, and 
having done more research, develop- 
ment and actual dyeing than any 
other installation in the world, we 
feel qualified and will endeavor to 
illustrate the economies of its opera- 
tion. Robert M Lesh will give you 
the technical aspects of the unit, 
while John Thackrah, technical dem- 
onstrator for DuPont, will present 
some of his views on this method 
of dyeing. 

Although Bertil Mellbin, the in- 
ventor of the machine, discussed it 
at the 1955 AATCC National Con- 
vention at Atlantic City (1), there 
were no machines in this country 
at that time. Consequently, the prac- 
tical value of the machine was not 
immediately realized by the Ameri- 
can observers. 

Two major factors greatly influ- 
enced our decision to purchase the 
(pad-roll) machine. The most impor- 
tant factor was the ever-rising cost 
of labor, dyestuffs and chemicals. The 
second factor was our need to become 
more versatile. The rising cost of 
labor and materials proved to be 
extremely critical in that it was not 
accompanied by a corresponding rise 
in finished goods prices. On the con- 
trary, dyeing and finishing prices 
have remained far too stagnant for 
a long time. 

To emphasize the versatility of the 
pad-roll machine, I need only cite 
our own specific case. Two years ago, 
we could have been regarded as a 


_ * A symposium held April 10, 1959 at a meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Section held at Kohler’s 
Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, NJ, with P J Fynn 
as moderator. 
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Details of the operation and results 
obtained with the Pad-Roll Dyeing System 
at Northern Dyeing Corp, Washington, 
NJ, are presented. the equ’pment, which 
is made in Sweden by AB Svenska Textil- 
maskinfabriken and sold in this country 
through Ernest L Frankl Associates, has 
been in operation at Northern Dyeing 
Corp for more than two years. 


specialty dyeing and finishing plant, 
80 percent of our work being process- 
ing of rayon and cotton fibers. Since 
the introduction of the pad-roll, we 
have done production dyeing of da- 
cron, nylon, Orlon and blends, as well 
as many other difficult fibers. 

In order to evaluate the pad-roll 
machine before purchasing it, I trav- 
eled to Sweden. There, I visited 
three of the largest plants in the 
country, each with a pad-roll instal- 
lation. I was surprised to find that 
these plants utilized the machine for 
desizing and chlorite bleaching, as 
well as dyeing (2). After running 
some trials on our cloth in Sweden, 
we decided to purchase the machine. 
After only two months of operation, 
we were convinced that the pad-roll 
could reduce our labor and dyestuff 
cost, while turning our a very su- 
perior job. 

Prior to the installation, our dye- 
house consisted of 12 jigs, working 
two eight- or 10-hour shifts. The 
pad-roll introduction was such that 
the entire second shift and the second 
shift dyer was eliminated. It was not 
our aim to greatly increase produc- 
tion with this machine but rather to 
produce a superior job in a more 
efficient manner. 

I personally feel that prices should 
not be immediately lowered just be- 
cause the producer can do the job 
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more efficiently. The great amount 
of price cutting in our industry makes 
for instability, while depriving a good 
number of dyers of a legitimate profit. 

I might point out that the pad-roll 
is by no means an easily installed 
cure-all. Every production dyeing 
takes meticulous and accurate lab- 
oratory preparation, because there is 
no adding or subtracting of the dye- 
ing after starting. The pad-roll re- 
quires a very close, personal touch, 
in that everything from the labora- 
tory formulation to actual machine 
operation requires the strictest ad- 
herence to procedure. For these 
reasons, it would be unrealistic to 
expect immediate results in a plant 
where such painstaking attention to 
details might be lacking. This has 
been proven in several large plants 
where, because this kind of super- 
vision was not present, the pad-roll 
never realized its potential. 

In concluding, I should like to state 
once again that the wisest course for 
a dyer or finisher in today’s ever- 
changing, tough market, is to refrain 
from irrational price cutting. If the 
profits gained from more efficient 
operation are reinvested in new, 
modern equipment, I honestly feel 
that all concerned will be better off. 
Thank you. 

* * * 

ROBERT M LESH: Tonight I am 
deeply honored to be able to stand 
before you and discuss our experi- 
ence with the pad-roll machine. We 
have operated our unit since the first 
day it was set up on an almost con- 
tinuous basis, and a good estimate 
would be that at least 10,000,000 
yards have been successfully pro- 
duced by this method. Much has 
been already published about the 
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principle of this machine (1, 2), but 
it is perhaps not out of place to de- 
scribe the process again in outline. 

There are three phases which take 
place in any conventional dyeing. 
These three phases are: 

a) the diffusion of the 
throughout the water; 

b) the adsorption of the dyestuff 
onto the surface of the fibers; and 

c) the step which requires the 
longest time, the diffusion or absorp- 
tion of the dyestuff into the interior 
of the fibers themselves. 

This absorption or diffusion into 
the fibers is a slow process, taking 
from one to six hours, and sometimes 
eight, depending on the shade, to 
reach equilibrium. The rate of dif- 
fusion is dependent upon the particle 
size of the dye molecule; the degree 
of aggregation of the dyestuffs; the 
kinetic energy of the system, which 
is governed by the temperature of 
the type of fiber to be dyed; and 
the construction of the fabric. 

Although many of us are versed 
in the use of pad-jig or pad-beck 
techniques and fixing in a heavy salt 
bath or by an aging process, it is 
generally recognized that optimum 
fastness can not always be obtained. 
Shading can occur in salting processes, 
shades must occasionally be topped 
up, and often a tailing condition or a 
back-and-face condition can occur. 

For a dyestuff to have optimum 
wetfastness, its molecules must dif- 
use into the innermost fibers in such 
a way that the distribution is even 
throughout the entire cross section 
of the fiber, and complete equilibrium 
must exist. To accomplish this, it is 
necessary to keep the dye-impreg- 
nated fabric at a predetermined tem- 
perature and humidity for the time 
necessary to obtain this equilibrium. 

Since, by the padding method, using 
a two-tank supply system, no time 
is needed for the make-up of the 
color and diffusion throughout the 
water, phase “a” is completely elim- 
inated, and, since the actual padding 
operation itself takes place at a speed 
of 80 yards per minute, in effect 
eliminating phase “b” because almost 
instantaneous adsorption onto the 
fiber surface takes place at an ideal 
water-to-cloth ratio of 0.7 or 0.8 to 
1.00, a padding technique can be seen 
to be ideal for level, even adsorption, 
and a labor saving can be achieved. 

from an evenly padded, adsorbed 
fabric, it is then necessary to main- 
tain theoretical conditions in order 
to promote the complete diffusion of 
the dyestuffs into the inner core and 
throughout the fibers. This is the 
third phase (c), which we discussed. 
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These conditions, which constitute the 
ideal situation, are achieved by the 
pad-roll dyeing machine. The Swed- 
ish engineers designed a_her- 
metically sealed chamber into which 
the cloth could be placed. Experi- 
mentation showed that, if the 
wet-bulb temperature was main- 
tained close to the dry-bulb tem- 
perature, the padded dyestuff would 
remain in solution or dispersion and 
in the identical fluid state in which 
it was padded until the diffusion was 
complete. This sealed chamber is 
mounted on wheels, and can be re- 
moved from the padding unit and 
stored until such time as the dyeing 
is complete. Meanwhile, another 
chamber can be filled, and so on, 
making the system, for all practical 
purposes, a semicontinuous, batchwise, 
dyeing method. This, of course, elim- 
inates the cost of labor for the time 
needed for diffusion, and therefore 
the third phase (c) is practically 
eliminated. Therefore the economics 
of such a system, if practical, can be 
seen readily. 

A brief description of the machine 
is next in order. The basic padding 
unit consists of two 220-gallon stor- 
age tanks containing an open steam 
coil as well as a closed steam coil 
with a temperature measuring and 
controlling device which operates in 
the recirculation line. The padding 
liquor is fed from the storage tanks 
by means of a_ bubble-type liquid 
level controller to a very small steam- 
jacketed padder pan containing a 
displacement chamber similar to that 
used in a Williams unit. The padder 
pan is deep, allowing for a long pas- 
sage in order that the fabrics can 
swell and so that any variations in 
padded speed will have a minimum 
effect on pickup. The volume of liquor 
held by the pad tank is only four gal- 
lons, and there is a_ temperature- 
measuring device and controller to 
maintain the temperature of the pad 
liquor exactly the same as the tem- 
perature of the storage tanks. The 
small volume of the pad pan also 
minimizes the chance of encountering 
substantivity effects. The padder rolls 
themselves are of very large diam- 
eter, of natural rubber, without any 
crown, and operate at five kg/cm”. 

Following the padding operation, 
the cloth passes over a compensator, 
which controls the speed of the batch- 
ing chamber, and then passes through 
an infra-red zone, which consists of 
a series of 18 quartz tubes designed 
to raise the cloth temperature to the 
temperature of the batching chamber. 
The purpose of this is to prevent 
any condensation of the moisture in 
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the saturated chamber on relatively 
colder cloth. Padding temperatures 
are always lower than chamber tem- 
peratures. 

The second part of the machine is 
the transportable chamber, which I 
call the diffusion chamber. This cham- 
ber is on three wheels, is easily 
maneuverable, and can accommodate 
anywhere from 4000 yards of a heavy 
fabric to 12,000 yards of a light fabric. 
It is completely insulated, the floor 
is heated, the ceiling is heated, and 
the entering slot is heated. There is a 
dry-bulb and a wet-bulb temperature 
recorder and controller. The entire 
chamber is operated electrically, with 
the exception of the insertion of dry 
steam prior to the start of a dyeing. 
Cloth is wound upon a two-foot-dia- 
meter batch roll inside the chamber, 
and when the chamber is full, the 
roll will be roughly six feet in dia- 
meter. There is a small turning motor 
to keep the roll in constant rotation 
while allowing time for diffusion. 
When the chamber is backed into 
position behind the infra-red zone, it 
is locked in position and sealed to 
the infra-red zone. During this part 
of the padding operation, the cham- 
ber batching roll is rotated by a 
separate drive controlled by the com- 
pensating roller between the infra- 
red zone and the padder. 

The completed dyeing is removed 
from the chamber by unrolling it in 
the same way that the cloth entered; 
it is then given a padder-dip rinse 
and a suction and then dried. This is 
true of all dyeings except those done 
with fiber-reactive dyes, which of 
course, require an afterwash. 

With respect to dyes suitable for 
pad-roll application, the most impor- 
tant factor is that of dye solubility 
or dispersibility. For direct dyeings, 
the dyes must be soluble enough in 
order to be padded in the soluble 
state. They should contain as little 
electrolyte as possible, and should 
have as small a degree of aggregation 
as possible. However, one may use 
successfully any of the dyestuffs 
which are suitable for conventional 
padding methods provided the sol- 
ubility requirement is met. 

Acid dyestuffs are usually good; 
however, even here we have encoun- 
tered some solubility problems. Dis- 
perse dyes must, of course, be finely 
dispersed, and must be stable for at 
least four hours. 

Dye costs resulting from the pad- 
roll method are generally lower since 
the only waste is the four gallons 
needed to fill the pad pan, which re- 
mains after the dyeing. Therefore, 
there is about 96% utilization of the 
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pad liquor. However, in some cases 
where the solubility of a dyestuff is 
a factor, it may be necessary to use 
a more expensive dyestuff than would 
normally be used. 

Laboratory matching involves a 
technique that is an exact duplicate 
of the operation of the production 
machine. The padder, which is fur- 
nished, is made to duplicate the pro- 
duction machine, and an oven is 
furnished to be used for conditioning 
the laboratory samples. The labora- 
tory technician pads a sample of cloth 
through the padder at the same pres- 
sure that will be used on the pro- 
duction machine, rolls it up on a tube, 
seals it hermetically with aluminum 
foil, and stands it on end in the con- 
ditioning oven for anywhere from 
two hours to six hours. When the 
sample is removed from the oven, 
it is rinsed in warm water. If it shows 
any degree of bleeding, then the next 
dyeing is left in longer, since it is 
evident that the diffusion was not 
complete. 

Laboratory matching is very diffi- 
cult for several reasons. First of all, 
the length of time it takes before 
full diffusion has taken place makes 
it difficult to get an exact match in 
less than two or three days. Secondly, 
the laboratory work must be very 
accurate, since the laboratory for- 
mula is expanded from a fifty- 
milliliter solution to 800 liters on the 
production machine. Third, the lab- 
oratory match must predict exactly 
the shade change with finish, heat- 
setting, calendering, and any other 
operations which may affect the final 
shade. Fourth, every fabric and every 
shade is a distinctly separate entity, 
demanding extreme care in formul- 
ating. 

To date we have been successful in 
the dyeing of most fabrics that have 
sufficient pickup or carrying power 
to pad evenly and run smoothly. We 
have been successful in the dyeing of 
Orlon, nylon, Dacron, Arnel, acetate, 
silk, flax, Verel, Topel, Dynel, vis- 
cose, and Bemberg, primarily in 
blends with cotton, although many 
have been successfully dyed by them- 
selves. 

However, do not let this impressive 
list of fibers give you the idea that 
this machine is the answer to all’ 
types of dyeing and all types of 
fabrics. Sheers, lightweight fabrics, 
especially in the 100% hydrophobic 
fiber group, and particularly in fila- 
ment constructions, present serious 
research and development problems. 

(At this point, Mr Lesh called atten- 
tion to samples of various dyeings 
produced on the pad-roll machine, 
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stating that no production lot was 
smaller than 4000 yards. All-viscose 
fabrics with a Mylar thread dyed 
with directs, soluble vats, and fiber- 
reactive dyes were _ displayed. 
Bemberg-cottons dyed with direct 
colors, and rayon and cotton failles 
were shown. Of special interest were 
Dacron/cotton fabrics in union 
shades, acetate/cotton and nylon 
cotton fabrics cross-dyed in irrides- 
cent shades. Finally, a complete range 
of fiber-reactive dyes on Belgian 
linen were shown.) 

JOHN S THACKRAH: Mr Per- 
carpio and Mr Lesh invited me to be 
a member of this panel in order that 
I might describe to you the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of pad-roll 
dyeing that I have observed in work- 
ing with the people at Northern Dye- 
ing Corporation for the past few 
years. 

The first, and probably most im- 
portant, advantage noted is the econ- 
omy of the operation. Labor, which 
is a very high-cost item today, is 
utilized to maximum advantage. 
Two men can handle the entire 
operation. Using five chambers and 
by padding at 80 yards per minute, 
they can dye 35,000 yards during a 
a 12-hour day. This amounts to 7,000 
yards per chamber per day. 

Minimum quantities of steam and 
water are used. The padding opera- 
tion and the insulated chamber, 
which requires little or no injection 
of steam to maintain proper dyeing 
conditions after loading, are respon- 
sible for this. As for color yield, I 
think 90% fixation would be a good 
estimate of efficiency. In many cases 
I have observed no washdown after 
dyeing. There is very little waste of 
padding liquor since the amount re- 
quired can be calculated based on the 
known pickup and yardage involved. 
In many instances, the residual liquor 
to be discarded amounted to no more 
than four gallons. Alternatively, this 
residual liquor can be retained for 
future use if adequate stability of 
the dyes involved has been estab- 
lished. 

According to the plant engineer at 
Northern Dyeing, maintenance cost 
of the pad-roll unit is very low. This 
is another important economic con- 
sideration. 

A second advantage is that fabrics 
are handled on a roll in the open 
width without tension. This factor 
minimizes distortion and insures op- 
timum hand in the finished fabrics. 

A third advantage is the very good 
penetration in fabrics of tight con- 
struction. Mr. Lesh has shown me 
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some cross-sections which indicate 
good fiber penetration of cellulosics 
with direct dyes. Nylon or Dacron 
polyester fiber fabrics, dyed with 
acid or disperse dyes respectively, 
also show good penetration and level- 
ness. 

A final advantage of the pad-roll 
machine is its versatility, which, in 
today’s ever-changing market, is very 
important. A wide variety of fibers— 
including wool, cotton, rayon, acetate, 
Arnel, Verel, Dacron, Orlon acrylic 
fiber, and nylon—have been dyed 
successfully either individually or in 
blends. However, I would like to point 
out that, when working with blended 
fabrics, one-bath pad techniques must 
be developed in order to capitalize 
on the economies mentioned earlier. 

Turning to the disadvantages, the 
subject just mentioned—that of dye- 
ing blended fabrics which must be 
cross or union dyed from one-bath 
pad—can be difficult and, in some 
cases, almost impossible. Shade con- 
trol and compatibility of the dyes 
involved are important considerations. 

Another disadvantage is shade 
matching. Based on previous experi- 
ence, laboratory shade matching is 
difficult in the sense that it requires 
up to five hours for each approxi- 
mation. This allows only one or two 
approximations of a given shade per 
day. In addition, laboratory matches 
must be exact since it is this for- 
mulation which will dictate the suc- 
cess of the plant operation. No adds or 
corrections can be made during dye- 
ing; therefore the importance of lab- 
oratory control is self evident. This 
control factor follows right down the 
line from fabric preparation to color 
make-up and padding, if duplication 
of laboratory results is to be expected. 

A final disadvantage which must be 
taken into consideration is redyeing. 
As mentioned earlier, each chamber 
holds about 7,000 yards of fabric. If, 
for any reason, a problem should 
arise, particularly with blends of the 
newer synthetics, this substantial 
yardage would have to be reprocessed 
by appropriate corrective procedures. 
Fortunately, few problems of this 
nature have been encountered to date. 

Taking all factors into considera- 
tion, we believe the advantages of the 
pad-roll system far outweigh the 
disadvantages and that this relatively 
new method of dyeing is an important 
contribution to the industry. 
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PROGRAM FOR LADIES ATTENDING 
1959 AATCC NATIONAL CONVENTION 


STHER L BATCHELDER, 

chairman, Ladies’ Program, 1959 
AATCC National Convention, and her 
Committee, have planned a most in- 
teresting and stimulating program 
for all the ladies attending this year’s 
Convention in Washington, DC, 
October 8-10. 

A formal invitation to the wives to 
attend the ladies’ function and other 
activities of the 1959 National Con- 
vention was sent in the first mailing 
to AATCC members along with regis- 
tration blanks and other pertinent 
information of interest to those plan- 
ning to attend this year’s Convention 
and exhibitions at the Sheraton-Park 
and Shoreham Hotels in Washington. 
Dr Batchelder .-and her Committee 
will assist the ladies in getting ac- 
quainted and arranging tours and 
other activities of special interest to 
the ladies. 

The tentative Ladies’ Program is 
shown below: 


Thursday, October 8 

Hospitality Room, Park Sheraton 
Hotel, open 8 AM to 4:30 PM. 

Conducted tour of the city of 
Washington, DC, 10:00 AM to 1:00 
PM. 

Free time for lunch, shopping, 
sightseeing, or visiting in the Hos- 
pitality Room. 


Friday, October 9 


Hospitality Room, Park Shera- 
ton Hotel, open 8 AM to 4:30 PM. 

Visit to the White House, 9:30 
to 10.15 AM. 

Get-acquainted luncheon and 
Fashion Show, Shoreham Hotel, 
12:30 to 2:30 PM. 

Free time for shopping, sight- 
seeing, or visiting in the Hospitality 
Room. 

Hostesses will be present on both 
Thursday and Friday in the Hospi- 
tality Room to assist the visiting 
ladies. Information concerning tours 
and other tourist attractions also will 
be available in the Hospitality Room. 

Registration fee of $7.00 covers re- 
freshments in Hospitality Room and 
activities listed in the above program. 

It is requested that those who con- 
template attending the Washington 
meeting advise Dr Batchelder, direc- 
tor, Clothing and Housing Research 
Division, ARS, USDA, Agricultural 
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ESTHER L BATCHELDER 


Chairman 
Ladies Program 
1959 AATCC Convention 


Research Center, Room 224, Center 
Building, Beltsville, Md, on the forms 
that have been provided in the regu- 
lar mailing of Convention notices to 
all members. Those who have not re- 
ceived such a form for ladies program 
registration, should write to Dr Batch- 
elder giving your name and address 
and telling her that you plan to attend 
the 1959 Convention of the AATCC 
in Washington, DC, October 8-10, 1959. 

Other members of the Ladies’ Pro- 
gram Committee and their addresses 
are as follows: 

Elinor Davis, Harris Research Lab- 
oratories, Inc, 6220 Kansas Avenue, 
NE, Washington 11, DC. 

Florence Forziati, National Bureau 
of Standards, Connecticut Ave at Van 
Ness St, Washington, DC. 

Ruth Howorth, American Chemical 
Society, 1155 16th Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, DC. 

Alice Linn, Federal Extension Serv- 
ice, US Department of Agriculture, 
5438 South Agriculture Building, 
Washington 25, DC. 

Dorothy Lyle, National Institute of 
Drycleaning, 909 Burlington Ave, 
Silver Spring, Md. 

Faye Mitchell, College of Home 
Economics, Univ of Maryland, College 
Park, Md. 

Marjorie Molloy, Federal Trade 
Commission, Pennsylvania Ave at 6th 
St, NW, Washington 25, DC. 

Dorothy Nickerson, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, US Department of 
Agriculture, Room 604 Annex, South 
Building, Washington 25, DC. 
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The following is a list of wives of 
members of the Washington and other 
Sections, who have agreed to help 
Dr Batchelder’s Committee: 


Washington Section 


Mrs William D Appel, 9101 Jones 
Mill Rd, Chevy Chase, Md. 

Mrs Edmund M Buras Jr, 
Kinros Ave, Silver Spring, Md. 

Mrs Robert T Graham, 2808 New- 
ton, Silver Spring, Md. 

Mrs Arnold M Sookne, 9208 Say- 
brook Ave, Silver Spring, Md. 

Mrs Lyman E Fourt, 5510 Johnson 
Ave, Bethesda, Md. 

Mrs Louis R Mizell, 5611 Newing- 
ton Rd, Springfield, Md. 

Mrs J R Wiebush, 1530 Red Oak 
Dr, Silver Spring, Md. 


10107 


Delaware Valley Section 


Mrs Thomas H Hart, 1136 Magee 
Ave, Philadelphia 11, Pa. 

Mrs Frederick V Traut, 117 Rhoads 
Ave, Haddonfield, NJ. 


Mid-West Section 


Mrs Joseph H Jones, 6836 Wallings 
Rd, Brecksville, Ohio. 


Niagara Frontier Section 


Mrs William H Leyking, 291 Glen- 
cove Rd, Buffalo 23, NY. 

Mrs Kenneth A Lister, 92 King 
St East, P O Box 236, Hamilton, 
Ont, Canada. 


Piedmont Section 
Mrs Warren E Rixon, 1500 Cyrus 
Rd, Charlotte, NC. 
Mrs Joseph C King, 107 Holly Dr, 
Spartanburg, SC. 
Mrs Richard E Rettew, Davidson 
Rd, Rt 7, Greenville, SC. 


Rhode Island Section 


Mrs W G Parks, 30 Lower College 
Rd, Kingston, RI. 


South Central Section 


Mrs Edwin F Jureczak, 4619 Mur- 
ray Hills Dr, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Southeastern Section 


Mrs Robert B Hallowell, 1600 For- 
rest Lane, Albany, Ga. 
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Elected Members 


JULY 15, 1959 


No designation after name indicates Senior 

(A) indicates Associate 

(J) indicates Junior 

(S) indicates Student 

* indicates transfer from another class of mem- 


bership 


RHODE ISLAND 
Charles J Bolger 


METROPOLITAN 
Eugene J Steiner 
Lawrence S Boss (J) 
William J Urban (J) 
Rahmat Ali* 


NIAGARA FRONTIER 
Peter M Crosby (J) 


DELAWARE VALLEY 
Michael J Miller* 


PIEDMONT 
Reginald W Biggers 
Joseph N LeConte 
Albert M Thorne 
Eugene P Van Kerckhove 
John F Fowler III (A) 
Walter Baumann* 
Don C Duggan* 


SOUTHEASTERN 
Harry F Taylor 


MID-WEST 
Lilliam O Lund 


LOWELL TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
STUDENT CHAPTER 
S Soetopo (S) 


UNCLASSIFIED 
Erneste A Hanhausen 
Ernesto G Diederichsen (A) 
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Membership Applications 


RHODE ISLAND 
Transfer from Student to Junior 

Leonard G Alves—Science teacher, 
chemist, Fall River Public School, 
Henry Lord Junior High School, Fall 
River, Mass. 

Thomas A Brown—Tester of textile 
products, Arkwright Finishing Co, 
Fall River, Mass. 

Arthur W Godfrey Jr — Graduate 
student, Providence College, Provi- 
dence, RI. 

Anthony P Vellucci—United States 
Air Force. 


METROPOLITAN 
Senior 
Torben E Neesby — Consultant, 
Boonton, NJ. Sponsors: J P Redston, 
G M Kidder. 


Junior 
Robert L Harte — Tex chemist, 
Nopco Chemical Co, Harrison, NJ. 
Sponsors: J F Cairns, R G Schaubhut. 


PIEDMONT 
Junior 
James E Gregson—Chemist trainee, 
Dan River Mills, Inc, Danville, Va. 
Sponsors: N R Hall, H H Taylor. 


Associate 
Everett C Eldredge—Chief chemist, 
General Latex & Chemical Corp of 
NC, Charlotte, NC. 


Transfer from Student to Junior 
Daniel D Ward—Chemist, Product 
Dev Labs, Celanese Corp of America, 
Charlotte, NC. 


Alan D Grover—Dev chemist, Ex- 


celsior Finishing Plant, Pendleton, 
SC. 
SOUTHEASTERN 
Senior 


Fred E Royal—Towel dev mgr, Fair- 
fax Mill Div, West Point Mfg Co, 
Fairfax, Ala. Sponsors: W T Brown, 
K E Miller. 


Associate 
Florine K Rasch — Asst professor, 
textile & clothing, Florence State Col- 
lege, Florence, Ala. 


MID-WEST 
Transfer from Associate to Senior 
Joseph A Roux — Textile chemist, 
Emery Industries Inc, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Sponsors: H T Buckley, L M 
Wise. 


PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
Associate 
James S Martin — Manager, West 
Coast sales, Naftone Inc, Rep Verona 
Dyestuffs, San Francisco, Cal. 


NNE Outing Date Changed 


The date of the 1959 Outing of the 
Northern New England Section has been 


changed from Sept 18 to Sept 25. 

The site of the affair, Wachusett Country 
Club, West Boylston, Mass, remains the 
same. 








COUNCIL, COUNCIL COMMITTEES, 
RESEARCH COMMITTEES 


Sept 10-11 (Hotel McAlpin, New York, NY); 
Sept 10—Council Committees and _ Research 
Committees; Sept 11 (AM)—ECR, TCR; 
Sept 11 (PM)—Council 


NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 

Oct 7-10, 1959 (Sheraton Park and Shoreham 
Hotels, Washington, DC); Oct 6-8, 1960 (Sher; 
aton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa); September 28- 
30, 1961 (Buffalo, NY); 1962 (Southern 
Region) 


DELAWARE VALLEY SECTION 


Sept 18 (Reading, Pa); Oct 23 
Restaurant), Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Kugler’s 


MID-WEST SECTION 
Oct 24 (Bismarck Hotel, Chicago, Ill) 
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NIAGARA FRONTIER SECTION 


Sept 25 (Niagara Falls, Ont, Canada); Dec 
11 (Annual business meeting, Buffalo, NY) 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 


Sept 25 (Outing—Wachusett Country Club, 
West Boylston, Mass); Oct 16 (Lexington 
Inn, Lexington, Mass); Dec 4 (Joint sym- 
posium with ASME Textile Engineering Div, 
Smith House, Cambridge, Mass); Jan 15 
(Woodlawn Golf Club, Newton, Mass) 


PIEDMONT SECTION 

Sept 25-26 (Barringer Hotel, Charlotte, NC) ; 
Jan 22-23 (Poinsett Hotel, Greenville, SC); 
April 2-3 (Hotel Robert E Lee, Winston- 
Salem, NC); June 3-4 (Outing—Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, SC); Sept 23-24, 1960 
(Hotel Charlotte, Charlotte, NC) 
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RHODE ISLAND SECTION 


Sept 18 (Management Night); Oct 23 (Prov 
Eng Soc, Providence, RI); Dec 4 (Annual 
Meeting—Johnson’s Hummocks Grille, Provi- 
dence, RI) 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 
Sept 19 (Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tenn) 


SOUTHEASTERN SECTION 

Sept 12 (Ida Cason Callaway Gardens, Pine 
Mtn, Ga); Dec 5 (Atlanta Athletic Club, At- 
lanta, Ga) 


WESTERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Sept 25 (Blake’s Restaurant, Springfield, 
Mass); Oct 23 (Annual Meeting—Rapp’s 
nt, Shelton, Conn); Dec 4 (Hartford, 
onn) 
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Proceedings of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists 

















Activities of the Local Sections 





Piedmont 


IEDMONT Section held its 1959 

Annual Summer Outing at the 
Grove Park Inn, Asheville, NC, June 
5 and 6 with 484 members, wives, and 
guests attending. 

The two-day event included a full 
program of activities including golf, 
horseshoe pitching, swimming, shuffle- 
board, putting, bingo and cards. 

Friday daytime activities included 
golfing at the Asheville Country Club, 
horseshoe pitching, swimming, shuffle- 
board, and cards. Friday evening was 
highlighted by a buffet dinner pre- 
ceded by a social hour with an in- 
formal dance in the evening with 
music furnished by Fritz Albertson. 

The annual golf tournament high- 
lighted Saturday’s activity with 174 
participants registered. Winner of the 
tournament and recipient of the E J 
Feeley Low Gross Trophy was Gordon 
Eaves with a 73. Other winners in the 
golf tournament were as follows: 


Low Gross: 


Howard Carpenter 74 
Bishop Smith 75 
Heath Alexander 75 
Carroll Martin 79 
Ben Caskey 79 
Bruce Bishop 80 
Pinkey Gardner 80 
Dick Randleman 80 
Carl Seldon 81 
Bill Barineau 83 
Jim Morton 84 
Fred Phil 84 
Bob Ward 86 
Callaway Event: 

Ralph Elwell 68 
Troy Lanning 70 
Walter Morris 71 
Jim Radcliffe 71 
Ed Feeley 71 
Bill Grottle 71 
Paul McGinty 72 
Oliver Goldstein 72 
Dave Fillippeli 72 
Paul Wood 73 
Robert Payet 73 
Ray Ward 73 
George Clendon 73 
John Baswell 74 
Ladies Low Gross: 

Mrs Richard Randleman 79 
Mrs Heath Alexander 86 
Mrs Carroll Martin 97 
Mrs Troy Lanning 98 
Mrs Ben Caskey 103 
Ladies Callaway Event: 

Mrs H A Turner 70 
Mrs E J Feeley 72 
Mrs Ira Hurd 73 
Mrs C E Gibson 75 
Mrs G A Mervin 77 


Saturday morning, many of the 
ladies participated in bingo. This was 
followed by a ladies luncheon and a 
well-attended bridge and _ canasta 
party in the afternoon. Shuffleboard, 
horseshoe pitching and putting con- 
tests were also held on Saturday. 

The outing was concluded with a 
social hour followed by a banquet in 
the Plantation Ballroom, and a semi- 
formal dance. The only business trans- 
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PIEDMONT SECTION OUTING COMMITTEE (I to r): P D Cunningham, W A Colby, 





D R Greene, C F Martin Jr, C E Gibson, E J Feeley 11, D A Torrence Jr, E P Henley, 


E P Lavoie 





(left), Cloverdale Dye 


Gordon Eaves 
Works, receives E J Feeley Low Gross 
Trophy from C F Martin Jr, E J Feeley 
Co, Inc 


action was the recommendations of 
the Nominating Committee presented 
at the banquet. 

C E Gibson, Dow Corning Corp, 
served as chairman of the Outing. 
He was assisted by E P Lavoie, Stein- 
Hall & Co, Inc; C F Martin Jr and 
E J Feeley, E J Feeley Co, Inc; E P 
Henley, Crown Chemical Corp; W A 
Colby, Emery Industries, Inc; P D 
Cunningham, Glyco Products Corp; 
and D A Torrence Jr, Ciba Co Ince. 
D R Greene, Nyanza Color & Chemical 
Co, Inc was social chairman. 

- o oO 


Western New England 


( N Friday, June 19th, the Twelfth 
J Annual Outing of the Western 
New England Section was held at the 
Wallingford Country Club, Walling- 
ford, Conn. 

Because of the inclement weather, 
the attendance of 60 members and 
guests was smaller than anticipated. 

Prizes were awarded to the winners 
of the various golf events, and every- 
one who attended the outing received 
a door prize. 
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L to r: 
Southern, 
Joseph C King, Metro-Atlantic, Inc, Pied- 
mont Section chairman; and E P Lavoie, 
Stein, Hall & Co, Inc, member of the 
Outing Committee 


Richard E Rettew, 
Piedmont Section 


Polymer 
secretary; 


Mid-West 


The 27th Annual Outing of the 
Mid-West Section was held June 
12-13 at Brown’s Lake Resort, Bur- 
lington, Wis. 

Two-ball foursomes teed off on 
Friday afternoon at the Riverview 
Country Club, Waterford, Wis. The 
regular golf tournament was held at 
the Riverview Country Club on Sat- 
urday. 

Other events included the tradi- 
tional softball game between millmen 
and suppliers, horseshoe pitching and 
shuffleboard. 

A cocktail party preceded the ban- 
quet and awards on Saturday evening. 

Arrangements for the Outing were 
handled by the following Committee: 
Arthur C Teichner, chairman, William 
Boyd, James O’Malley, William Paine, 
George Chabot, Roger Carr, Frank 
Gurry, Richard Meuse, Leroy C Voss, 


Bernard Isenogle, James Whalen, 
George Willgeroth, and William 
Fischer. 
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SOUND 


As we have frequently referred to ultrasonics and supersonics in our writings, 
we were more than ordinarily intrigued when a small booklet of 24 pages hopped from the 
void without, right onto our desk. 


In the introduction it says... "if your preferences allow nothing more math- 
ematical than page numbers, this is for you." That is where our preferences lie, so it was 
for us. er 





The writer of the thesis, whom Elmer would call a lulu for lucidity, describes 
sound as a rapid variation in atmospheric pressure, inits objective sense, and goes on to 
explain that, when this pressure variation reaches your ear, the reaction you experience 
is what you think of as sound. 





v A Colby, 
P Henley, 





In measuring sound, we are told, the term "sound pressure level" is commonly 
used, and the decibel, of which we have heard on radio and television, is the unit. By the 
construction of the word, we would imagine the decibel to be the tenth part of a bel, which 
must be something. 


Evidently decibles do not add up like other entities, for we learn that when you 
add 70 decibels to 70 decibles, the answer <s not 140 decibels, but 73 decibels. - 





The conclusion of the matter is that the sound pressure level, as determined by 
the sound-survey meter and expressed in decibels is related to loudness, and that fre- 
quency expressed in cycles per second, determines the pitch. 





This small publication very effectively whets the appetite fora larger book men- 
tioned, "Handbook of Noise Measurement", which costs only a dollar. 

















, Polymer 

tary; 

Inc, Pied- | AMERICAN PLAN 

P Lavoie, 

a In all our experiences with camels (or would one say "of camels"?), and we are 
bound to admit that our experience with camels has been rather limited, we do not remem- 
ber any camel saying one solitary word when his or her (as the case might be) driver com- 
manded him or her to lie down, which seems to be a habit with camels, when they have noth- 
ing better to do. BUT, when the command to arise and go forth is issued, the otherwise 

s of the quiescent quadruped, of whom someone once wittily remarked, "he looks as if he had been 

‘Id June designed and constructed by a committee", wails loud and long and lustily. 

ort, Bur- a 

For this reason, we cannot understand why one of our pleasant playmates at lunch- 

se ee time, whom we will call Al, partly because that happens to be his name, emits what appears 


Wis. The to us to be the most anguished groan, on sitting down at the luncheon table; a groan sec- 


ond only in intensity to that of the unseen party of the first part on TV for whom an 





held a - : 
greny hg equally invisible party of the second part has just poured out a foaming glass of a well- 
known beverage. 
1e tradi- 
millmen And the funny thing about it is—we feel quite sure that Al, whose vocation is 
hing and mainly mathematical and financial in the commercial field, sits down at his desk with 


what he is given to calling "Wim and Wigor" to attack the problems of his busy day. 
the ban- 2 


evening. We imagine that, unlike the aroused and vociferous camel, he approaches the 


— tiresome job with suitable and becoming taciturnity and sticks to it until it is licked, 
pamanneee: like any other good American would. 

, William 

m Paine, 

r, Frank CHOICE 

7 C Voss, 

Whalen, When we get to feeling like bragging about our ancestors, we reflect that we had 
William no part in picking them; no matter, this makes us even; the chances are that they wouldn't 


have chosen us for descendants. 
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FROM OUR INSTIGATORS, INCITERS, COUNTENANCERS, AND ENCOURAGERS 
NEWEST STATE 


Edmond Lutz, from faraway Hawaii, enquires when he may have the pleasure of see- 
ing us over there, rei reminding us that from next July and on, the flying time from New York 
to Honolulu on the new jet planes will be reduced to only 10 hours. "Taking the difference 
of hours into consideration" says he, “you will be able to have breakfast in New York and 
luncheon in Waikiki and, believe me, the Island is beautiful and worthwhile visiting". 


Merci beaucoup, cher ami, pour l'invitation. Nous verrons! Aloha! 


Dr Lutz, since his retirement from Carbic, where he was technical director for 
many years, is now vice president of Alfred Shaheen Ltd making and printing those cele- 
brated Surf'n'Sand Fabrics and evidently having a lot of fun doing it. 


AND FROM ITALY 


In a very recent letter, Walter M Scott complains that he is not learning Ital- 
ian as fast as he would like to, as his studies are interrupted by trips to other coun- 
tries. He has spent a week in each of three different countries. However, in a four-year 
tour of duty he should be able to pick up more than a respectable smattering of the lan- 


guage. He should be "blinking letter-perfect", as Elmer might say. 





Says Dr Scott, to quote him exactly, "One advantage of being in Rome is that I 
get to see some of my textile friends who come to Europe for business or personal rea- 
sons. Sydney Cone, Leonard Smith and Sidney Edelstein are arriving at different periods 
during the next month, and several more, including Raphael (Dr Rupp) have said they ex- 
pect to come over sometime during the next year. Why don't you plan a trip over here too? 
I would love to serve you an Italian meal in my Roman apartment. You would have a good 
opportunity to try out your knowledge of Italian". 


HERE AT HOME 


A short note from our friend-of-long-standing H M Chase asking for a little in- 
formation sufficed to show that he is still interested in the same things that we are. We 
hope that he will find the Washington Convention of AATCC near enough that he will be able 


to attend. There will be many who will be glad to greet him. How about it, "HM"? 








THIS SPENDING AGE 


"Old Bill" in his column "Whimsical Whims" in the Shanco Messenger, which is 
the house-organ of Shanco Plastics, writes about this thus: 


"See where our Joint Chiefs of Staff down in DC are having their offices 
remodelled and refurnished——cost $350,000. If it's privacy or front the chiefs 
require, the sum should provide it". 

"Now I recall scall JP Morgan's s office behind just a rail at Broad and Wall 
Streets and here some big and private deals. Frank Smithers, his office on Ex- 
change Place was occupied by this banker and his four partners. His desk, an old 
roll top, at it the International Business Machines Corp and other enterprises 
were organized". 

"These chiefs did big things without elaborate staging, they sat out 
front instead of putting it on". 











This is Old Bill's story, and we are struck with it. 


EVENING PRAYER 





Here is a prayer that can be used by Christians and Jews, and indeed by any and 
all who believe in a Supreme Being: 





"0 Lord, support us all the day long, until the shadows lengthen and the 
evening comes, and the busy world is hushed, and the fever of life is 
over, and our work is done. Then in Thy mercy grant us a safe lodging, 
and a holy rest, and peace at the last. Amen". 


Book of Common Prayer 
Family Prayer, At Night QEF 
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Curtain Fabrics from Glass 
Anon, Textile Recorder 76, 68, Feb 1959 

While glass fabrics offer important 
advantages over other types of mate- 
rials for certain uses, their process- 
ing involves many technical problems 
not encountered when dealing with 
normal textile fabrics. 

Although the glass yarn is ex- 
tremely strong, its extensibility is 
very low (about 2% at break); the 
yarn is very brittle and cannot be 
knotted successfully. In finishing it is 
extremely difficult to obtain an ade- 
quate handle. 

Some of the advantages claimed 
for glass curtains are that they can- 
not burn, do not absorb dirt, are very 
easily washed and dry quickly. No 
ironing is necessary, and the fabrics 
do not shrink, sag or stretch. Crease 
resistance is high. Glass fibers are 
unaffected by sunlight, atmospheric 
conditions. moths or mildew. The 
dyes now being employed in dyeing 
and printing are said to be extremely 
fast to light. 

On the other hand, the fabrics 
have only moderate abrasion resist- 
ance, which does not affect their use 
as curtains but interferes with other 
textile applications. The sp gr of glass 
is high (2.5-2.7) and the fabrics are 
therefore relatively heavy. 

The first finishing process for glass 
fabrics after weaving consists of 
“heat-cleaning” by passage between 
banks of electric elements to remove 
impurities such as size and oil. The 
heat is sufficient not only to burn 
out all these impurities and leave 
only a pure glass, but also to heat-set 
the fabric and weave completely. The 
materials are then prepared for col- 
oration by coating the fibers with a 
synthetic resin to which the conven- 
tional dyes can be chemically linked. 
Dyeing or screen printing follows, 
after which the decorated material 
is dried and baked. The final proc- 
esses involve the application of fixing 
and proofing resins which protect the 
yarns and colors, and which impart 
crease and dirt resistance. A final 
washing completes the treatment. 


Tips on Printing , 
with Metallic Powders 
Mackay, M, Tertile World 199, 73, 73, June 1959 
Bright, sharp patterns can be 


printed with metallic powders if the 
usual procedure is modified to suit 
the peculiarities of these materials 
Cloth preparation is generally the 
same as for any other style of print- 
ing, but some plants calender the 
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fabric before printing in order to 
present a flatter surface that will re- 
tard penetration of the metallic par- 
ticles. 

Binders for metallic powders are 
all based on resins that are cured to 
fix the metallic component on the 
fabric. They include mixtures of 
ethylcellulose as a carrier, a mela- 
mine resin to improve washfastness, 
and an acrylic resin. 

The ideal binder should dry fairly 
quickly, but not so fast as to cause 
the metallic mix to dry on the print 
roller and clog up the engraving. 

Water-in-oil binders are generally 
satisfactory. Oil-in-water binders are 
very good, but they do not have the 
printing qualities of nonsolvent types. 
They are more difficult to lubricate 
and tend to streak and stick to the 
print roller. 

The most satisfactory mesh sizes 
of the metallic powders will pass 
through screens of 285 to 325 meshes 
per inch. Smaller particles do not 
bind well, and larger ones have in- 
ferior light-reflecting qualities. 

It is good practice to mix only 
enough metallic-print formulas to 
last two to three hours. 

Straight copper rollers give better 
coverage than chromium-plated roll- 
ers, and the metallic powders do not 
scratch the copper. The copper sur- 
face appears to give better adhesion 
of color than the very slick chromium 
plating. 


How Fiber Structure Affects 
Cotton Processing 
Campbell, K S, Textile World 109, 83, 85, May, 

Native cotton is made up of chains 
of molecules that consist of about 
3500 anhydro-glucose units. The mo- 
lecular weight is approximately 570,- 
000. Cotton cellulose is a strong fiber 
because its macromolecules are long, 
and there are therefore great possi- 
bilities of action between the many 
cohesive forces of neighboring chains. 
The principal force that binds the 
macromolecules together is the hy- 
drogen bond. 

The cotton fiber can be dissolved 
by immersion in cuprammonium hy- 
droxide or _ cupri-ethylenediamine. 
These substances break the hydrogen 
bonds and introduce ionic groups 
that speed up solubilization. 

Normal cotton dissolves in these 
solutions to produce a liquid of a cer- 
tain viscosity. An equal weight of 
degraded cotton, damaged by some 
form of chemical treatment, will pro- 
duce a solution of lower viscosity be- 
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cause some of the hydrogen bonds 
were destroyed. Analytical proce- 
dures based on this phenomenon are 
very useful in determining the ex- 
tent of degradation of the fiber at any 
stage of processing. 

The cotton fiber contains both 
amorphous and crystalline areas, as 
shown by x-ray examination. Only 
the amorphous regions can be pene- 
trated by water or aqueous solutions. 
In an average cotton fiber these open 
spaces occupy 30-40% of the total 
volume of fiber. The efficiency of any 
processing treatment of cotton is de- 
termined largely by the intermolecu- 
lar, intermicellar, and _ interfibrillar 
spaces in the fiber, because the entry 
and diffusion of any liquid agent ap- 
plied will be governed by their num- 
ber and arrangement. 

The two important limiting factors 
that apply to the everyday problems 
of the cotton processor are the size 
of the molecule of the substance he 
wishes to apply, and the size and dis- 
tribution of the pores or open spaces 
in the fiber to be treated. 

Water is the most frequently used 
solvent for fiber-processing chemi- 
cals, so the size of the water molecule 
usually determines the initial pene- 
tration of water-borne chemicals or 
dyes into any fiber. 

It is generally agreed that water 
cannot penetrate the crystalline cel- 
lulose lattice; but it can enter the 
amorphous, or open, areas readily 
and break the relatively weak links 
between these less-ordered chain 
molecules. The water pushes these 
molecules and the crystallites farther 
apart, making it easier for larger 
molecules to penetrate the fiber. The 
water swells the fiber until the swell- 
ing force is balanced by the elastic 
forces set up by the deformation of 


the fiber. 


Du Pont Dyes for Creslan 
Aerylic Fiber 
Anon, Dyes & Chem Tech Bull (du Pont) 15, 
20-30, Mar, 1959 

The Creslan acrylic fiber, made by 
Am Cyanamid Co, which is now com- 
ing into commercial production, is 
dyeable by several classes of dyes, 
as follows: 

Acid dyes and metallized dyes, 
both acid and neutral, are recom- 
mended for the bulk of Creslan dye- 
ing, for stock, top, tow, yarn and 
piece goods. 

Cationic (basic) dyes are used for 
extremely bright shades requiring 
nominal lightfastness. 

Chrome dyes are recommended for 
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heavy-duty end-uses. 

Disperse dyes are suitable for pas- 
tel shades (eg, for sweaters). They 
do not require the use of a carrier. 

Selected dyes of these various 
classes, particularly suitable for 
Creslan dyeing, are listed. Generally 
speaking, the fastness properties of 
acid, chrome and metallized dyes on 
Creslan are said to be equal or su- 
perior to those on other fibers. Full 
dyeing instructions are given. Con- 
ventional dyeing equipment can be 
used. 

Fabrics containing blends’ with 
other fibers should not be kier-boiled, 
as alkali at high temperatures has a 
solubilizing effect on Creslan. 

The physical properties of Creslan 
include resistance to moths, dry- 
cleaning solvents and strong organic 
acids. It has good flame resistance, 
and prolonged exposure to sunlight 
has negligible effect. 

The “sticking” temperature of Cres- 
lan is 433°F. Drying temperatures 
should not exceed 230°F for long in- 
tervals. 

The new fiber is expected to be 
used in a wide range of woven and 
knit fabrics for clothing and home- 
furnishing uses. 


P-T-F-E: Toughest of All 
Fibers in Resistance to 
Chemicals and Heat 
\non, Man-made Textiles 35, 56-7, May, 1959 


A new fiber, made from polytetra- 
fluoroethylene and marketed by Du 
Pont under the name Teflon, is des- 
cribed. The outstanding features of 
this fiber are its chemical inertness 
and its resistance to heat degrada- 
tion. Details of the chemistry and 
manufacture of this product were giv- 
en in an earlier issue (ibid 35, 59, 
Jan, 1959). 

The stability of Teflon is said to be 
due to the saturation of the carbon- 
to-carbon bonds by fluorine atoms. 

The general properties of the new 
fiber, which are listed in a table, in- 
clude the following: 

Ultimate tensile 
Ibs/sq in at 70°F. 

Flammability: Nonflammable: melts 
with decomposition. 

Chemical stability: affected only by 
fluorine and chlorine, trifluoride gas- 
es at high pressures and tempera- 
tures, and alkali metals; completely 
inert to boiling sulfuric and fuming 
nitric acid and aqua regia, and to 
boiling saturated caustic soda. 

Moisture absorption: nil. 

Heat resistance: no degradation up 
to 450°F. 

Handle: soft, slippery. 

Color: brown; can be bleached to 
white by oxidation with hot mineral 
acids. 


strength: 47,000 
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The fiber remains flexible and non- 
brittle over the range of —110°F to 
+525°F. 

Fabrics made from Teflon yarn are 
being widely used for gaskets and 
pump packings, while its low coeffi- 
cient makes it particularly suitable 
for unlubricated bearings, seals and 
other specialized applications. 


The Constitution and 
Properties of Disperse Dyes 
Straley, J M and Carmichael, D G, Can Textile J 
76, 49-53, May 1, 1959 

The dyeing mechanisms of cellulose 
acetate and the polyester fibers are 
generally considered to be closely al- 
lied; in effect, a solution of the dye 
in the fiber is produced. Dyes that 
are too water-soluble do not dye 
readily; some of the disperse dyes 
sublime during ironing or hot-proc- 
essing, and some lack fastness to gas 
fumes (containing oxides of nitro- 
gen). 

The authors describe the constitu- 
tions of a number of disperse dyes. 
both azo and anthraquinone, and 
show the relation of structure to col- 
or. 

Fading of many disperse dyes on 
exposure to gas fumes is said to be 
due to the fact that the cellulose es- 
ters are excellent solvents for nitro- 
gen oxides. It can be prevented by 
the addition of certain compounds 
(eg, melamine) which react by prefer- 
ence with the nitrogen oxides and 
thereby protect the dyes from fading 
until they are exhausted. Recently it 
has been found possible to give some 
of the anthraquinone dyes fastness to 
gas fading by the use of certain sub- 
stituents in various positions on the 
anthraquinone ring, which are de- 
scribed. 

Some of the disperse dyes having 
the best fastness to washing, light 
and gas belong to neither the azo nor 
the anthraquinone series (eg, dyes 
of the nitrodiphenylamine and nitro- 
acridone classes). Dyes containing the 
methine or styryl group are said to 
have outstanding lightfastness. 

Washfastness of superior quality, 
equal to that of vat dyes on cotton, 
has recently been obtained by choos- 
ing dyes of such structure that metal 
chelate rings can be formed. In dye- 
ing from a bath, the metallic agent 
is applied afterwards by padding; in 
printing, however, the dye and metal 
salt are incorporated in the orthodox 
print paste. 

The disperse dyes are also of some 
value in dyeing other fibers, such as 
modified acrylonitrile fibers and ny- 
lon. The fastness properties on nylon 
are generally somewhat inferior to 
those on acetate, but the fastness to 
gas fading is much better. Disperse 
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dyes are used almost exclusively for 
dyeing women’s nylon hosiery. 

The disperse dyes so far have pro- 
vided the only practical solution to 
dyeing the polyester fibers. To ob- 
tain deep shades, the addition of 
“carriers” or the use of extra high 
temperatures (pressure dyeing) is 
necessary. In many cases the fastness 
properties on polyester fibers are 
quite different from those on acetate. 
New dyes especially for the polyester 
fibers are now being developed. 


The Detergent Problem 
from the Point of View 


of the Textile Manufacturer 
Ward, C F, Dyer 121, 333-6, Feb 27, 1959 

The speaker referred to the ad- 
vances in scientific achievement which 
have taken place since World War 
II, particularly in the realm of tex- 
tiles, resulting in entirely new fibers 
and fabrics, new finishes, and a wide 
variety of fast colors. There has been 
an equally radical change, he said. in 
the domestic laundering of textiles, 
thanks to the development of the 
home washing machine. 

The various detergents, used to a 
greater or less extent by the vast 
majority of housewives, are manufac- 
tured with two main objects in view: 
the first, to facilitate and make more 
efficient the removal of “soil”, and 
the second, to produce in white arti- 
cles a most attractive finish by the 
use of “optical whites” or “fluorescent 
whites”, or, to quote the speaker, “to 
make the whites whiter”. 

He stated that the optical bleach- 
ing agents are now in general use as 
components of most detergents, to 
produce the brilliant white finish ex- 
pected by the public. They have their 
drawbacks, however, if the washing 
machine contains colored garments as 
well as white, the optical bleach ma- 
terial may migrate from the white to 
the colored fabrics, and if pastel 
shades are present, they may be con- 
siderably altered (eg, a light blue 
shade may become a reddish gray). 

The speaker also referred to the 
gradual deterioration in shade of 
many of the man-made fibers when 
washed with modern detergents. A 
white nylon slip, he said, became a 
dirty gray after a few washes. 

He criticized the “common practice” 
of adding a spoonful of a chlorine 
compound to the laundry machine 
when washing white goods. This can 
lead to a serious weakening of the 
cloth, especially cotton and rayon. He 
understands that certain organic 
chlorine-containing compounds are 
now being incorporated in domestic 
washing powders in the U S. He an- 
ticipates that such a development will 
be expected to result in increased 
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complaints of loss of color, bad wear, 
etc. 

The suggestion is made that syn- 
thetic detergents should be labeled, 
indicating whether or not they con- 
tain bleaching or fluorescing agents 
of anv sort. 


Permanence in Book Papers 


Barrow, W J, and Sproull, R C, 
1075, April 24, 1959 


Science 129, 


Deterioration of paper in the book 
stock—especially among books of re- 
cent decades—has become a serious 
problem for libraries, but exact 
measures of the extent or rate of 
this deterioration have not been 
available. By the same token, no good 
indications have been available of the 
expected useful life of paper in books 
currently coming off the press. Fur- 
thermore, although attention has 
been given to means of counteracting 
one of the recognized causes of de- 
terioration—pollutants absorbed from 
the atmosphere—similar attention has 
not been given to the problems of 
identifying and counteracting the 
other recognized source of deteriora- 
tion—agents left in or introduced 
into the paper at the time of manu- 
facture. An investigation was under- 
taken in an attempt to fill some of 
these gaps in our knowledge. 

It has been found that modern 
books—even those written with a 


pape 


serious or scholarly purpose (“non- 
fiction”) and published (“to last!”) in 
hard bindings—are deteriorating rap- 
idly, and many of those issued 25 to 
50 years ago are now almost unus- 
able. The paper of an average Amer- 
ican publication of the first decade of 
this century retains only 4 percent of 
the folding endurance of a _ typical 


new book paper of today; even the- 


paper in the average publication of 
the 1940’s has already declined in 
folding endurance to 36 percent of 
today’s new book paper. 

Meanwhile this typical new book 
paper itself shows low initial strength 
(for example, folding endurance on 
the order of only 20 percent of that 
of book papers already 200 to 500 
years old) as well as indications that 
it is subject to rapid deterioration. 

Acidity appears to be the principal 
cause of deterioration, both in the 
older papers and the new. A stabiliz- 
ing process for neutralizing this acid- 
ity was developed and was brought 
during the investigation to an initial 
stage of economic feasibility. This 
process appears to inactivate the most 
injurious properties found in new 
book papers and precipitates com- 
pounds into the fibers which should, 
in addition, counteract the effect of 
pollutants absorbed from the air. 

A principal technique used for pre- 
dicting the durability of paper is the 
accelerated aging procedure devel- 
oped by the National Bureau of 





Standards; by extending the use Oo 
this technique, interesting decay 
curves have been obtained which 
facilitate comparison of modern pa- 
pers with papers which have already 
demonstrated their stability for sever- 
al centuries. These curves offer other 
values as well for the study of per- 
manence in paper and suggest that a 
principle exists relating extended ac- 
celerated aging to even longer pe- 
riods of natural aging than those with 
which it has hitherto been equated. 

During the past 300 years the pa- 
per-maker has done an excellent job 
in meeting the demand for more and 
cheaper paper. A by-product of this 
accomplishment has been the produc- 
tion of many weak and unstable pa- 
pers. This does not give rise to any 
problem where strength or stability 
are not critical, but where perma- 
nence is important, as in libraries of 
record, the problem becomes serious. 
While the present study describes a 
procedure for stabilizing initially un- 
stable paper, much more remains to 
be done if relatively stable papers 
are to be made for books of lasting 
value. There is evidence that this is 
possible—that such papers can be 
made from certain types of chemical 
wood fibers at but little additional 
cost. But more research is needed, 
and the cooperation of the scientist, 
papermaker, printer, publisher, and 
librarian will be required to assure 
permanent books for the future. 





__ BOOK REVIEW 





Industrial Fatty Acids 


and Their Applications 

Edited by E Scott Pattison 
(Manager, Fatty Acid Producer’s Council), 
Reinhold Publishing Corp, New York, NY 
230 pp 

The fatty acid industry is one of 
the most rapidly growing segments 
of the American chemical frontier. 
Some 400 million pounds of fatty 
acids are now being consumed an- 
nually by industry. The broad spec- 
trum of usefulness of long aliphatic 
chains as chemical “building blocks” 
makes the future of the fatty acid 
industry ever more promising. Both 
the present and future of the indus- 
try and its processes’ are discussed 
by scientists from all of the major 
companies in this field of production 
and also several authors who are npt 
directly associated with this industry. 
The book, which was conceived by 
the members of the Fatty Acid Pro- 
ducer’s Council, is edited by E S 
Pattison, manager of the Council. 
Sixtcen chapters on all the phases of 
the industry are handled in a brief, 
well-outlined form. Many _§ graphs, 
pictures, tables, diagrams and lists of 
references to the scientific literature 
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do much to enhance the book’s use- 
fulness as a ready reference for those 


interested in the field —RJK 


Chromatographic Reviews, 
Volume 1 (1958) 
(Progress in Chromatography 
Electrophoresis, and 


Related Methods) 

Edited by Michael Lederer 
Institut du Radium, Arcreil (Seine), France 
Elsevier Publishing Co 
Sole Distributors in the United States: 
D Van Nostrand Co 
New York, NY 
Price: $8.75; 276 pp 

Interest in chromatographic and 
electrophoretic methods has _in- 
creased greatly in recent years. The 
newly founded Journal of Chroma- 
tography, which was planned to in- 
clude critical reviews on separation 
methods written by experts, was 
found to be inadequate to meet the 
demands for reprints and information 
concerning the advantages and uses 
of these analytical tools. This resulted 
in the decision of the editors to pub- 
lish the reviews in book form. This 
is the first of the series covering the 
year 1958 and it proves to be a fine 
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beginning. The various chapters were 
either invited or selected so that the 
topics complete and enlarge upon the 
monographs “Chromatography, A Re- 
view of Principles and Applications,” 
by E Lederer and M_ Lederer 
(Elsevier, Amsterdam, 2nd Edition 
1957) and “Introduction to Paper 
Electrophoresis and Related Meth- 
ods,” by M Lederer (Elsevier, Am- 
sterdam, 2nd Impressions, 1957). Al- 
together there are two chapters on 
general techniques, two on inorganic 
separations and five on organic com- 
pounds. The book has a very attrac- 
tive format, with many graphs, tables 
and illustrations, one in color. The 
lists of references at the end of each 
chapter are particularly extensive. 
The book also has an excellent index. 
The book includes a large amount 
of work on colored substances, their 
separations, purification and identifi- 
cation, and this fact should make the 
book of particular interest and utility 
for dye chemists. It is hoped by the 
editors that the reviews, which un- 
like the Journal of Chromatography 
are completely in English, will keep 
the reader informed of latest devel- 
cpments in chromatography.—RJK. 
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Patent Digest 


(continued from page 36) 


groups, marketed by Atlas Powder 
Co under the trade name G 3780. 

The sulfonation pretreatment of 
the fabrics, which is essential to the 
process, is carried out by immersion in 
o1eum (preferred), cone sulfuric acid, 
sulfur trioxide or the like. It report- 
edly allows durable fixation of the 
functionally basic, N-containing anti- 
static agent. No damage to the poly- 
meric material or to possible pig- 
mented colorations thereof will occur, 
it is claimed, if the process is carried 
out under strictly controlled condi- 
tions. 

Example: A colored fabric woven 
from pigmented polyethylene mono- 
filaments was immersed at 50° C in 
3% oleum (containing 3% free SO, 
dissolved in H,SO,) for about five 
minutes. Then the fabric was thor- 
oughly washed and treated at 65° C 
for about five minutes in a one per- 
cent solution of the above-mentioned 
product G 3780. The antistatic effect 
obtained was retained after the fabric 
was washed in water for one-half 
hour at 55° C and in acetone after 
rinsing for five minutes. 

US Pats 2,832,697 and 2,832,698 
(same inventor) refer to similar anti- 
static treatments based on _ surface 
sulfonation. US Pat 2,832,697 protects 
an analogous process carried out on 
polyethylene products to which a 
non-aromatic chain is attached, eg, 
vinylidene chloride acrylonitrile co- 
polymer. According to 2,832,698, the 
antistatic agent applied after sulfona- 
tion is a hydrophilic compound free 
of hydrophobic groups, eg, glucosa- 
mine. 

Among the references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

USPat 2,400,720 (Distillers Co Ltd 
/1946): sheets of hydrophobic resins, 
eg, polystyrene or phenolic resins, 
acquire a hydrophilic surface and 
antistatic properties by a treatment 
with sulfuric acid, SO. or the like. 

USPat 2,626,876 (Am Cyanamid/ 
1953): antistatic treatment of a vinyl 
resin with a fatty acid amido-substi- 
tuted quaternary ammonium salt. 

USPat 2,727,831 (Westinghouse 
Electric /1955): polystyrene articles 
are rendered antistatic by a sulfonat- 
ing treatment; the sulfonate produced 
on the surface is transformed into 
its alkali salt. 


DYEING OF POLYESTER FI- 
BERS———— Dimethylterephthal- 


ate plus benzanilide as carriers 


C,4,07 


USPat 2,833,613 (Du Pont Hallada, 


May 6, 1958) 


Landerl 
This patent refers to carrier dyeing 
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of polyester fibers, ie, polyethylene 
terephthalate and cellulose triacetate, 
with disperse dyes. The preamble 
points up various undesirable char- 
acteristics observed when polyester 
fibers are dyed with customary car- 
riers (benzoic acid, salicylic acid, 
phenylphenols), eg, high costs, tox- 
icity, unpleasant odor, etc. 

Disperse dyes, which do not other- 
wise sufficiently penetrate polyester 
fibrous materials, reportedly can be 
dyed in level heavy shades when mix- 
tures of dimethyltgrephthalate with 
benzanilide in ratids from 1:3 to 3:1 
are applied as carriers. At least two 
pbw of the mixed carriers must be 
present in the disselved state in 1000 
pbw of the dyebath. Dimethyltere- 
phthalate is substarjtially insoluble in 
cold water, but it éan be solubilized 
by the addition of both components, 
preferably mixed with dispersing 
agents in a particularly fine subdi- 
vision (corresponding to at least 100 
mesh), to the dyebath. Under these 
conditions, the mixture may be ob- 
tained as a free-flowing powder, pro- 
ducing saturated solutions of 2% 
concentration (col 2, lines 30-32). 

Example: A mixture of 6500 pbw 
dimethylterephthalate, 6500 pbw benz- 
anilide and 65 pbw of sulfated al- 
cohols of chain length C 12-18 was 
micropulverised to pass a 200-mesh 
screen. The resulting white powder 
was tumbled in a roller mill for two 
hours. A dyebath prepared from CI 
Disperse Red 13 (CI 11115) and a 
carrier mixture of the above type re- 
portedly dyed spun polyethylene tere- 
phthalate or cellulose triacetate a 
bright, level and lightfast shade. In- 
ferior results were noted when the 
carrier mixture had a 10-mesh-screen 
particle size. 

Among the references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

Brit Pat 609,943 (Imp Chem Ind 
/1948): dyeing polyterephthalate 
ester fibers with disperse dyes, op- 
tionally in the presence of swelling 
agents, among them phenols, amines, 
amides, and so on. Neither dimethyl- 
terephthalate nor benzanilide are 
mentioned in the list of appropriate 
swelling agents (p4, lines 109-127 of 
the specification). 


IMPROVING FASTNESS OF 
WATER-SOLUBLE DYES——— 


Dicyandiamide condensates ap- 
plied C,4,01 
Taube et 


USPat 2,828,288 (Farbenfabr Bayer 
al March 25, 1958) 
Application of dicyandiamide-form- 
aldehyde condensates to improve the 
fastness of dyeings obtained with 
water-soluble (direct) dyes is gen- 
erally known. 
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Particularly good effects are ov- 
tained, according to the current pat- 
ent, by condensing one mol dicyan- 
diamide with 0.75 - 1.5 mols formal- 
dehyde in the presence of 0.33 - 0.75 
mols hydrochloric acid at 30 - 100°C. 
The neutralized solution is filtered 
and concentrated under reduced pres- 
sure to a_ water-soluble powder, 
which must be further heated to 120- 
160°C (preferably 150°C) for several 
hours more, following which the prod- 
uct is still water-soluble. It may be 
applied in aqueous solution, option- 
ally in combination with copper salts, 
to improve the water-, perspiration- 
and washfastness of direct dyeings or 
prints. 

Among the references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

Ger Pats 323,665 and 325,647 (Wal- 
lasch/1919): formaldehyde and dicy- 
andiamide are condensed in the pres- 
ence or absence of sulfuric acid to 
prepare adhesives. 

Yampolskaya/1940 [Chem Abst 37, 
1273* (1943) ]: improvements of di- 
rect dyeings obtained by an after- 
treatment with Cu or Cr compounds, 
formaldehyde, or condensates thereof 
with dicyandiamide have been studied 
and evaluated. 


REDUCING THE FORMALDE- 
HYDE LIBERATION IN RESIN- 
FINISHED FABRICS————After- 


treatment with acceptor G.2,04. 
USPat 2,833,670 (Am Cyanamid Co Roth 
May 6, 1958) 


Fabrics treated with formaldehyde 
resins tend to liberate the formalde- 
hyde in storage. This drawback is felt 
especially when highly concentrated 
condensate solutions are used. In 
certain instances, concentrations of 
30% up to 80% resin content (par- 
ticularly of the partially alkylated or 
partially polymerized urea-thiourea- 
formaldehyde type) are frequently 
employed; for instance, in flame-re- 
sistant finishes. 

The upper tolerable limit of free 
formaldehyde developed after 20 
hours in storage at 100° F and 100% 
relative humidity is said to be 0.3% 
owf. A simple test for determining 
this quantity is presented in col 2, 
lines 34-56 of this specification. 

The current invention calls for re- 
ducing the liberation of formaldehyde 
by an aftertreatment with an acceptor, 
eg, urea, dicyandiamide, etc, capable 
of reacting with formaldehyde to pre- 
vent volatilization. Other suitable ac- 
ceptors are indicated in col 3, lines 
18-30. They may be applied at room 
temperature by spraying or padding, 
and dried afterwards at room or 
elevated temperatures (up to 50° C). 

Example: An 80% concentrated 
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solution of a bisulfite-modified, par- 
tially methylated urea-thiourea-form- 
aldehyde resin product plus ammoni- 
um chloride was padded on a nylon 
fabric to a wet pick-up of 100%. 
The fabric was then heated for 60 sec- 
onds to 310°F, cooled to room tem- 
perature, sprayed with a 5% solution 
of urea, and finally dried again at 
room temperature. According to a 
table, a blank pretreated as above 
but not sprayed with urea solution 
liberated 1.8% formaldehyde, while 
a 5‘, urea-solution-sprayed specimen 
developed only 0.3% formaldehyde. 
No formaldehyde was liberated when 
the spraying solution contained 10° 
urea. 


References cited by the Patent 
Office: 
USPat 2,267,276 (Rohm & Haas 


1941) refers to odor prevention in 
fabrics finished with urea-formalde- 
hyde condensates by a treatment with 
oxidizing agents under alkaline con- 
ditions, eg, with alkaline peroxide or 
sodium perborate. 

Brit Pat 312,433 (Dunlop Rubber 
Co/1929): articles covered with a 
layer of rubber latex frequently have 
objectionable odors, which can be de- 
stroyed by immersion of the articles 
in a formaldehyde solution. The 
strongly adhering formaldehyde is 
subsequently removed by a treatment 
with ammonia. 


WATER-REPELLENT FINISH— 


O-I-W emulsions containing 





high alkyl etherified methylol- 

melamines G,2,02 

USPat 2,835,641 (Ciba Ltd Widmer et al 
May 20, 1958) 


Emulsions for hydrophobic pur- 
poses, protected by the current patent, 
contain in the oily phase: 

a) a methylolated melamine ether- 
ified with a higher alcohol; and 

b) another water-repellent com- 
pound of the natural or synthetic 
wax group, such as paraffin wax (col 
1, line 65 to col 2, line 14). 

The ratio of a:b is within the limits 
of 5:1 to 1:19. 

According to a procedure outlined 


in Helv Chim Acta 24, page 318 E 
(1941), water-insoluble products, 
such as “a”, are prepared by melting 


the methylether of hexamethylol- 
melamine with a higher alcohol, eg, 
octadecanol, and reetherifying by 
adding some conc hydrochloric acid 
at 90°C under reduced pressure to 
remove the liberated methanol. 

The aqueous phase contains a 
water-soluble high-molecular sub- 
stance (preferably polyvinylalcchol), 
methyl cellulose, or carboxymethy!- 
cellulose (CMC) combined with an 
emulsifying agent, such as heptadecyl 
benzimidazole disulfonate (Ultravon 
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W), or a condensate of a higher alco- 
hol with ethylene oxide. Ratios of 
aqueous to oily phase may vary from 
55: 45 to 80: 20. An acid or poten- 
tially acid catalyst must be added to 
the emulsion upon dilution before use. 
Examples are HCl, aluminum chlor- 
ide, ammonium chloride, and so on. 

Example: The aqueous phase con- 
sisted of 10% polyvinylalecohol and 
the abovementioned anionic surfact- 
ant dissolved in water under alkaline 
conditions. A melt of paraffin wax (b) 
and the octadecylether of methylol- 
melamine (a) was stirred at 90° C 
into the aqueous phase until the emul- 
sion was formed, which was homoge- 
nized upon the addition of ammonia. 
Cotton gabardine was treated in a 
bath consisting of one part of the 
above emulsion, 0.1 part ammonium 
chloride, 0.05 part formic acid and 
9 parts water, then squeezed to a 
wet pick-up of 100°, dried at 90° C, 
and baked for 15 minutes at 125-140 
C. The fabrics so treated reportedly 
had very good hydrophobic proper- 
ties; the effect was fast to boiling for 
30 minutes in five g soap and two g 
soda ash per liter. 


References cited by the Patent 
Office: 
USPat 2,344,926 (Rohm & Haas 


1944) describes a hydrophobic w-i-o 
emulsion containing a solvent-soluble 
urea-formaldehyde condensate, a 
higher aliphatic alcohol, solvents, an 
organic solvent-soluble alkylcellulose, 
metal soaps, and paraffin waxes in the 
oily phase. 

USPat 2,426,770 (Am Cyanamid/- 
1947): imparting hydrophobic effects 
to textiles by impregnating with 
emulsions of lower alkylated methyol 
melamines plus higher alcohols. The 
effect is partly an ether interchange 


and partly further polymerization 
(col 2, line 54 to col 3, line 30). 
[Cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 37, 244 
(1948) ]. 


USPat 2,586,098 (Ciba/1952): aque- 
ous emulsions of solvent-soluble urea- 
formaldehyde condensates are pre- 
pared by emulsifying the solvent 
solutions in an aqueous solution con- 
taining a protein plus a hydrotropic 
carbamide, ie, urea or thiourea. 


DYEING WOOL WITH NEU- 
TRAL-DYEING METALIZED AZO 


DYES Treatment with poly- 

oxyethylene glycol C.4,04 

USPat 2.835,550 (Du Pont Laucius, Pearson 
May 20, 1958) 


Recently, neutral-dyeing metalized 
azo dyes have been developed, which 
are characterized as reaction products 
of one Cr or Co atom on two mols 
of an ortho-hydroxy monoazo dye, 
and which are free of salt-forming 
substituents. Application of these 
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dyes, which require less concentrated 
acid baths, would be most desirable; 
however, according to the preamble 
to this patent, they do not produce 
level, well-penetrated dyeings. 

The problem of level dyeing with 
the metal complex azo dyes reportedly 
has been solved by treating the 
material before or during the dyeing 
procedure with an auxiliary product 
defined as polyoxyethylene glycol. A 
preferred compound is prepared from 
a polyoxypropylene glycol of mol 
weight 900-2000 reacted with ethyl- 
ene oxide until the mol weight 
has increased to 7000-9000. This 
condensate contains approximately 10- 
22°, of the’ original polyoxy- 
propylene glycol and 78-90°% poly- 
ethylene oxide (see USPat 2,674,619 
of Wyandotte Chem Corp/1954). 
Dyeing must be carried out in the 
presence of acid-generating agents, 
especially ammonium salts of sul- 
furic, phosphoric, hydrochloric, tar- 
taric, or acetic acids or mixtures 
thereof. 

The polyoxyalkylene glycol must be 
applied in amounts not exceeding 2% 
owf. The levelling effect observed 
within the limits of 0.5-2.0% is very 
surprising because higher percent- 
ages will product resist effects and 
amounts of 10% will strip about 80% 
of the dye from the fiber. 


Example: Wool gabardine was 
treated for 10 minutes at the boil in 
an aqueous solution of 4% owf am- 
monium sulfate and 1% owf of the 
abovementioned polyoxyalkylene aux- 
iliary, following which one of the 
neutral-dyeing metal (Co or Cr) 
complex azo dyes listed in a table in 
col 3, lines 34-48, was added. Dyeing 
was continued at 212°F for one and 
one-quarter hours. 

It was observed that 0.5% of the 
auxiliary agent generally improved 
the levelness of the dyeings, albeit to 
a lesser amount than 1% of the agent. 
Addition of 2% gave the same level 
results as 1%, but the dyeings ap- 
peared to be somewhat weaker. 


Among the references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

USPat 2,674,515 (Ciba/1954): dye- 
ing wool with dyestuffs in which one 
Co or Cr atom is linked to two com- 
plex-forming dihydroxy monoazo 
dyestuffs solubilized by a sulfonic acid 
amide group. 

Brit Pat 701,192 (Bad Anilin-& 
Sodafabr/1953): penetration of poly- 
amide fibers (nylon) by complex 
metal azo or azomethine dyes is im- 
proved generally by the addition of a 
water-soluble polyhydroxy alkyl 
ether, eg, an ethylene oxide conden- 
sate of higher fatty acids, of a higher 
alcohol (dodecanol), a polyconden- 
sate of ethylene oxide forming a 
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polyglycol ether, etc. [Cf Am Dyestuff 
Reptr 44, 369 (1955) ]. 


SHRINKPROOF AND ANTISTA- 
TIC TREATMENT ——— Mela- 


mine condensates plus magnesium 


chloride as curing agent G,1 
USPat 2,839,506 (Am Cyanamid Cooke et al 
June 17, 1958) 


A great variety of curing agents 
for amino triazine resins have been 
suggested in the past, especially acids 
and acid salts, including acid salts of 
organic amines. The object of the cur- 
rent invention is to provide an im- 
proved curing process based on the 
use of magnesium chloride for the 
above purpose. 

It has been observed that this treat- 
ment is particularly effective with N- 
containing fibers, such as linear poly- 
amides, wool, homo- and copolymers 
of acrylonitrile. It is also suitable for 
rellulosic fabrics, polyester fibers and 
so on (col 2, lines 20-33). Many desir- 
able effects afforded in the treatment 
of textiles with the above composi- 
tions are reported, such as stability 
of the baths (slightly on the alka- 
line side), neutral condition of the 
cloth after curing (thus not requiring 
an afterwash to avoid acid damage), 
and less chlorine retention by textiles 
exposed to a chlorine bath after cur- 
ing. Although the latter surprising 
effect is not quite understood, a 
theory has been advanced that it is 
based on a possible chelation reaction 
between magnesium chloride and the 
aminotriazine condensate. Also pre- 
vention of static accumulation on 
hydrophobic synthetic fibers (nylon, 
Dacron, Orlon, etc) treated with the 
patented composition has been ob- 
served and particularly protected by 
the claims. Relatively large amounts 
of MgCle have to be incorpor- 
ated into the aminotriazine conden- 
sate in this event. As a rule, the resin 
composition used for customary tex- 
tile treatments may contain 2-20 
magnesium chloride on the dry resin’s 
weight while 22-90% or even more 
must be employed for antistatic treat- 
ments. Salts of other metals, includ- 
ing other magnesium salts, eg. sul- 
fates, reportedly do not produce equal 
results in curing (col 3, lines 44-50). 

Example: A treating bath was pre- 
pared from 5.5 pbw of an 80% solu- 
tion of methylated trimethylol mel- 
amine and 1.1 pbw MgCle.6H:2O in 93 p 
water at 120°F. This solution was 
padded on a bleached cotton fabric 
with a wet pick-up of 80°7, dried at 
225°F, and cured at 350°F for a minute 
and a half. The wrinkle recovery of 
the treated specimen was superior 
to that of a sample treated with an 
analogous composition in which mag- 
nesium chloride had been replaced by 
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isopropanol amine hydrochloride. 

Among the references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

Fr Pat 822,349 (I G Farben A G 
/1937): composition of urea-formal- 
dehyde and various alkaline earth 
salts, among them MgCle, are useful 
as adhesives upon drying. 

USPat 2,504,857 (Bancroft & Sons 
1950) imparting crease resistance 
to cotton fabrics by applying mixtures 
of methylated and nonmethylated 
methylol melamines. [Cf Am Dye- 
stuff Reptr 39, 524 (1950) ]. 

USPat 2,653,921 (Ciba Ltd/1953 
catalysts for hardenable aminoplasts 
include products prepared in aqueous 
solutions from boric acid and calcium 
chloride or other salts, such as the 
chlorides of Ba, Zn, Mg and so on. 


ANTISTATIC TREATMENT with 


quaternary phosphonium salts 
G,1 
USPat 2,837,446 (Monsanto Chem Co Cohen, 


Scott June 3, 1958) 

Textile materials, and particularly 
nonspun fibers or fiber mixtures con- 
taining at least 10% by weight of 
staple fibers of a fiber-forming syn- 
thetic polymer, eg, vinyl, vinylidene, 
polyester, acrylonitrile and polyhexa- 
methylene adipamide fibers, reported- 
ly are rendered antistatic by a treat- 
ment with an aqueous solution of a 
quaternary ammonium salt. 

The synthetic-fiber material may 
be blended with wool or natural or 
regenerated cellulosic fibers or deri- 
vatives thereof, such as rayon, cellu- 
lose acetate, and so on. (Cf col 2, lines 
19-33). 

Phosphonium salts to be applied in 
this method have the general formula 


NR 
xP 
NR 
NR 
or preferably 
R X NR": 
CH:—P—NR"s 


NR"s 


wherein R and R’ are Cl, Br, H, or 
lower alkyl; and R” is lower alkyl. 
Anion X may be Cl, Br, or an ali- 
phatic monocarboxylated radical con- 
taining 8-24 C atoms. 

After the above phosphonium salts 
are applied in solid concentrations of 
0.01-5.0% by immersion or spraying, 
the goods are dried at room tempera- 
ture up to 110-200°F. 

Example: A mixture of nonspun 
fibers consisting of 50°7 wool and 
50° of a heteropolymer of 85°) acry- 
lonitrile and 15° styrene was sprayed 
with a 2° aqueous solution of benzyl 
tris (dimethylamino) phosphonium 
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bromide until the fibers contained 
100°%, of this solution. The mixture 
was then dried at 80°F. The fibers 
so treated did not accumulate static 
charges during processing and spin- 
ning. Other examples refer to similar 
treatments of synthetic filaments and 
woven fabrics containing synthetic 
fibers. 

Among the references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

USPat 2,543,539 (Am Cyanamid/ 
1951): vinylacrylonitrile copolymers 
are rendered antistatic by a treatment 
with phenylguanidinium stearate. 

USPat 2,742,379 (Du Pont/1956) 
covers an antistatic agent consisting 
of a mixture of alkanolamine salts of 
phosphoric acid alkylesters. It is 
characterized by the presence of 
-P-O-P- linkages. 


FIREPROOFING OF TEXTILES 
Chlorine-modified vinyl 

resins plus antimony phosphate 
G,2,03 


USPat 2,852,414 (British Jute Trade Research 


Assoc—— Broatch Sept 16, 1958) 


The flameproof finish for textiles 
(particularly jute fabrics) protected 
by this patent is a combination of 
antimony phosphate and a chlorine- 
containing vinyl thermoplastic resin 
suspended in an aqueous solution of 
carboxymethylcellulose. 

Preferably, the resin is internally 
modified by copolymerization to avoid 
a final high-temperature treatment 
(col 1, lines 37-40). An example of 
such a product is British Geon Ltd’s 
Latex 652. 

A very high degree of fire resist- 
ance, which is said to persist after a 
long outdoor weathering or after one 
month’s immersion in sea water, is 
claimed. The combination of chlorine 
and antimony provides for flame re- 
sistance while the content of phos- 
phate ions inhibits afterglow. 

Example: A woven jute fabric was 
padded in a bath containing 76% of 
a chlorine-containing vinyl resin in 
the disperse state (55° solids), 12% 
antimony phosphate, 49% CMC (2% 
aqueous solution), and 8% water. It 
was squeezed to a 150% wet pick-up. 

Among the references cited by the 
Patent Office: 

USPat 1,885,870 (Snyder/1932): 
imparting water-resistant and flame- 
proof properties to textiles, such as 
cotton, jute, etc, with a chlorine-con- 
taining vinyl copolymer. 

USPat 2,519,348 (Am Cyanamid 
1950) describes a flameproofing com- 
position consisting of a dispersion of 
metal oxides, among them antimony 
oxide, water-soluble phosphates, and 
a thermoplastic vinyl chloride copoly- 
mer. [Cf Am Dyestuff Reptr 40, 105 
(1951) ]. 
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News of the Trade 


New Labeling Requirements of 


TFPIA Discussed Widely 


Interest in the rules and regulations 
under the Textile Fiber Products 
Identification Act, which becomes ef- 
fective March 3, 1960, has prompted 
several organizations to sponsor meet- 
ings to clarify questions about it. 

As a membership service, The Tex- 
tile Distributors Institute, Inc spon- 
sored an open meeting on June 23 
to which all branches of the textile 
industry, as well as the executive 
heads of the textile and allied trade 
associations were invited to attend. 

Following this, on July 1 the Textile 
Section of the New York Board of 
Trade sponsored a symposium on the 
requirements of the Act. 

At the TDI meeting, held in the 
auditorium of the Engineering Socie- 
ties Building in New York, the follow- 
ing panel of industry leaders sum- 
marized the provisions of the new 
rules: Jesse D Wolff, Weil, Gotshal 
& Manges, TDI counsel, moderator; 
Harold Kennedy, Deering, Milliken 
& Co, Inc; Ely Kushel, Weil, Gotshal 
& Manges; Lester D Melzer, United 
Merchants & Mfrs Inc; Bernard Rapo- 
port, M Lowenstein & Sons, Inc; Rich- 
ard Roaman, Reliable Textile Co, 
Inc; Walter E Scholer, American Vis- 
cose Corp; and Jackson E Spears, 
Burlington Industries, Inc. 

TDI has provided its members with 
a summary of the final rules prepared 
by its counsel, Weil, Gotshal & 
Manges. 

Regarding finishers’ or processors’ 
liability under the Act, the summary 
states: 

“The person who requests the dyer, 
processor or finisher to state fiber 
information on labels, invoices, etc, 
is responsible for any misstatement or 
omission made in such labeling, in- 
voicing, etc, by the dyer or proces- 
sor. However, the rule further pro- 
vides that this provision does not re- 
lieve the processor or finisher of his 
duty or liability under the Act. We 
assume this to mean that if a dis- 
tributor instructs his dyer or finisher 
to correctly label merchandise and 
the dyer or finisher makes a mistake 
and mislabels it, both the distributor 
and the dyer or finisher are still re- 
sponsible for the error.” 

Regarding the labeling of imports, 
the summary states: 

“Imported textile fiber products 
must be labeled with the name of the 
country where the imported product 
was processed or manufactured. For 
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example, a fabric imported into the 
United States in the greige but fin- 
ished and dyed in the United States, 
must show the country where the 
greige fabric was manufactured. How- 
ever, where a new textile product 
actually is made in the United States 
from an imported textile fiber prod- 
uct, the country of origin of the fab- 
ric need not be shown; for example, 
a shirt manufactured in America but 
made of imported fabric need not 
show the country of origin of the 
fabric.” 

TDI has recommended that its 
members start complying with the 
requirements of the Act as soon as 
possible so as to make the transition 
easier and the avoidance of uninten- 
tional violations more certain. 

At the meeting of NYBT’s Textile 
Section, held at the Hotel Astor, New 
York, NY, Harvey Hannah, chief, 
wool and fur labeling division, Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, discussed the 
rules in general, following which a 
panel consisting of men from vari- 
ous segments of the textile and ap- 
parel fields discussed implications of 
the law in their respective fields and 
answered questions from the floor. 
Seated at the dais, in addition to 
Mr Hannah, were Ralph J Bachen- 
heimer, Ashby E Bladen, Robert P 
Lynn, Sidney S Korzenik, Ephraim 
Freedman, and Henry Stringer. 

Those attending the latter meeting 
were furnished a copy of the Federal 
Trade Commission’s “Rules and Regu- 
lations Under the Textile Fiber Prod- 
ucts Identification Act.” The text of 
the Act as well as the FTC policy re- 
garding textile fiber products ac- 
quired prior to March 3, 1960 are in- 
cluded in the booklet, which may be 
obtained by writing to the Federal 
Trade Commission, Washington 25, 
De. 





Monsanto Silica Production 
Facilities Expanded 


Monsanto Chemical Company has 
announced completion of expansion 
of silica production facilities at its 
Everett, Mass, plant. 

Operated by the company’s Inor- 
ganic Chemicals Division, the silica 
plant produces the division’s Syton 


(colloidal dispersions of silica in 
water) and Santocels (silica aero- 
gels). 


The Syton products are used as 
textile chemicals for improving wool, 
worsted, cotton and rayon spinning 
efficiency. 
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Treplow Breaks Ground 
at New Plant Site 


Treplow Products, Inc, Paterson, 
N J, held ground-breaking cere- 
monies on June 29 at its new, 30-acre 
plant site on Garrett Mountain, in 
West Paterson, NJ. Upon completion 
of construction in approximately four 
to six months, Treplow reportedly will 
have facilities to more than triple 
present plant capacity. 

Treplow, a basic producer of alkyl 
aryl sulfonates, alkyl sulfates, al- 
kanolamides, petroleum _ sulfonates, 
ethoxylated sulfates, organic acids 
and sulfated esters, is a pioneer in 
the sulfur trioxide sulfating /sulfonat- 
ing process. 

Planning for greater integration of 
its chemical intermediates, Treplow 
proposes to offer a wider range of 
end products. 





Diamond Alkali Starts Up 
New Chlorine-Caustic Soda 
Facility 
Diamond Alkali Comvany placed 
into operation its 20‘/ chlorine-caus- 
tic soda plant expansion at Deer Park. 
Texas, on June 15. The start-up of 
the new plant is said to be timely in 
relation to gradually improved de- 
mand for chlorine and caustic soda 
this year. The initial operating rate 
of the new facility will be in excess 

of 50% of capacity. 

The new facility reportedly brings 
the aggregate capacity of the com- 
pany’s entire Deer Park works to a 
nominal 750 tons per day of chlorine 
with a concurrent capacity of about 
825 tons of caustic soda and 7,500,000 
cubic feet of high-purity hydrogen. 





FMC and Elfa, Ltd 
Announce H2O2 Expansion 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp 
and Elfa, Ltd, Electrochemical Works. 
Aarau, Switzerland, have announced 
the expansion of Elfa’s hydrogen per- 
oxide facilities. The new facilities in- 
corporate the designs and techniques 
of the electrolytic process which 
FMC’s Becco Chemical Division de- 
veloped and uses at its plants in 
Buffalo, NY, and Vancouver, Wash. 

Elfa is one of the world’s first pro- 
ducers of hydrogen peroxide by the 
electrolytic method. The latest plant 
expansion reportedly was accom- 
plished to meet growing demands in 
the textile bleaching industry and 
for other new chemical uses. 
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R&L Finds “Triple 
Strength” More Than 
Triples Service 


More than a year of integrated op- 
eration reportedly has taught Riggs 
& Lombard of Lowell, Mass that each 
of its three component companies 
now supplies significantly more serv- 
ice to the trade than before they 
were combined as “three great names 
in one’—the original Riggs & Lom- 
bard, Inc, Parks & Woolson Machine 
Co, and Cook Machine Co, Inc. 

The “triple strength” of the com- 
bined companies, according to Riggs 
& Lombard, has far more than 
trebled capacity for service, produc- 
tion and sales. As hitherto, Riggs & 
Lombard specializes in wet finishing 
machines and other equipment for 
woolen and worsted manufacturers. 
The Parks & Woolson division con- 
tinues to manufacture wet and dry 
finishing machinery at its plant at 
Springfield, Vt. Cook Machine Co, a 
wholly owned subsidiary now situ- 
ated at Lowell, continues to manu- 
facture machines for the finishing of 
cotton and synthetic fabrics. Espe- 
cially indicative of the new stature 
of the enlarged Riggs & Lombard 
combination, according to its manage- 
ment, is the trade demand for the 
company’s composite engineering 
service “which now covers the entire 
field of finishing.” 


PTI, PTIF 
Annual Meeting 


Bertrand W Hayward, president of 
the Philadelphia Textile Institute was 
re-elected head of the college and 
Everett L Kent, chairman of the 
board, Kent Mfg Co, was re-elected 
PTI Foundation president at the an- 
nual meetings of both corporations 
and their trustees last month. 

Re-elected to the PTI board of 


trustees to serve three-year terms 


were C Scott Althouse, Althouse 
Chemical Co; Charles W Carvin, 
Charles W Carvin Co; Robert C 


Haines, Girard Trust Corn Exchange 
Bank; Theodore B Hayward; Robert 


L Huffines Jr, Robert L Huffines Jr 
Foundation, Inc; Everett L Kent; 
James G Law, Magee Carpet Co; 
William F MacDonald, E F Houghton 
& Co; Lindsey H Mason, Philadel- 
phia Dye Works; F Everett Nutter; 
and Jacques Weber, Bloomsburg 
Mills. 

Newly elected to the PTI board for 
three-year terms were: Herman 
Blum, Craftex Mills of Penna; Mil- 
dred Custin, Bonwit Teller; Henry 
C Froehling, E I duPont de Nemours 
& Co, Inc; and Lawrence Katz, Fi- 
delity Machine Co. 

Elected to serve two-year terms 
were: Hilding Krook, Robert Krook, 
Inc, and Edwin L Dale, Edwin L Dale 
Co. 

At the trustees’ meeting, the fol- 
lowing officers were re-elected in 
addition to Dr Hayward for the com- 
ing year: W Lyle Holmes Jr, Archi- 
bald Holmes & Sons, chairman; C 
Scott Althouse, second vice president; 
Julius Zieget, PTI, secretary and 
treasurer; and Thomas Hyndman, 
solicitor. William F MacDonald was 
elected first vice president. 

The Trustees passed a budget in 
excess of $450,000 for the operation 
of the Institute for the 1959-60 fiscal 
year. 


Members of the Foundation’s 
Trustees who were re-elected for 
three-year terms’ were: Ingram 


Bergman, Bergman Knitting Mills; 
DeHaven Butterworth, H W Butter- 
worth & Sons Co; Michael Daroff, 
H Daroff & Sons; Lindsey H Mason; 
Russell C Osborne, R C Osborne & 
Co; and William Zimmermann, John 
Zimmermann & Sons. 


New members elected for three- 
year terms include: Curt Baeringer, 
Eagle Dye Works; Blackwood Cam- 
eron; and Thomas L Stilwell, Warner 
& Swasey Co. 


Other officers re-elected in addi- 
tion to Dr Kent at the Foundation’s 
meeting were: Theodore B Hayward, 
first vice president; Lindsey H 
Mason, second vice president; Rich- 
ard S Cox, Dean Emeritus, PTI, ex- 
ecutive secretary and treasurer; and 
Russell C Osborne, secretary. 


Licensing of Chemical 
Specialties from Foreign 
Sources Suggested 


Diversification has become a matter 
of great interest to many manufac- 
turers. Licensing of technical chemi- 
cal specialties from foreign sources 
to chemical manufacturers is sug- 
gested by Bennett-Rosendahl Co, Inc, 
as one means of helping the latter to 
add to their present products and 
branch out into new fields. These 
licenses reportedly include methods 
of manufacturing as well as use and 
sales data gotten from lengthy labo- 
ratory and commercial testing. 

Bennett-Rosendahl Co, Inc, 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, NY, 
business consultants to the chemical 
industry, are licensing agents for a 
number of old established foreign 
companies making chemical special- 
ties for textiles, detergents, surfact- 
ants and other fields. 





50th Anniversary, 
Special Libraries 
Association 

The Special Libraries Association 
last month celebrated its 50th An- 
niversary, using the occasion to cul- 
tivate a better understanding of spe- 
cial library services. 

SLA has made an effort to reach 
such audiences as present and po- 
tential employers, the personnel of 
organizations which have special li- 
braries, students (for recruitment 
purposes), other library groups, civic 
organizations, and technical and pro- 
fessional societies. It is felt that a 
better understanding of the useful- 
ness of special library services will 


‘strengthen the position of special 


librarians and encourage the creation 
of more special libraries. 

One tool used in this campaign 
has been the SLA Publicity Kit, 
which is intended to furnish back- 
ground and current information about 
special libraries and about SLA. 

Copies of the Kit and other infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing 
to the Special Libraries Association, 
31 East 10th St, New York 3, NY. 





AMERICAN OIL CHEMISTS SOCIETY 


Sept 28-30 (Statler Hotel, Los Angeles, 
Calif) 
AMERICAN TEXTILE MACHINERY 
ASSOCIATION 


May 23-27, 1960 (American Textile Ma- 
Np Exhibition, Auditorium, Atlantic City, 
) 


ASSOCIAZIONE COSTRUTTORI 
ITALIANI DI MACCHINARIO PER 
L’INDUSTRIA TESSILE 

September 12-21 (3rd International Textile 

—y Exhibition, Milan Fair, Milan, 

taly) 


General Calendar 


DRUG, CHEMICAL AND ALLIED 
TRADES SECTION, NY BOARD 


OF TRADE : 
Sept 17-20 (69th Annual Meeting, Sagamore 
Hotel, Bolton Landing, Lake George, NY) 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL 
Oct 7 (Chemical Finishing Conference, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, DC) 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION 
Oct 3-7, 1960 (Greenville, SC) 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 

Sept 15, Oct 13, Nov 4 (Luncheon meet- 
ings at the Hotel Roosevelt, New York, 

NY); Dec 2 (Annual meeting and dinner— 

Hotel Roosevelt, New York, NY) 


TEXTILE RESEARCH INSTITUTE 
March 24-25, 1960 (30th Annual Meeting, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, NY) 
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» NEW PRODUCTS 


Particle Data 
Analysis Service 

Interlab Inc has introduced a new 
particle data analysis service, which 
will be operated from its New York 
offices at 437 Fifth Ave in association 
with Particle Data Labs of Elmhurst, 
Ill. Firms located in Metropolitan 
New York, Westchester County, 
Northern New Jersey and Lower 
Connecticut are expected to be in- 
terested in this service, which uses 
the Coulter Electronic Principle to 
provide distribution curves (particle 
weight and size) on systems down to 
less than 0.5 micron. The scale of 
charges for analysis work is said to 
be quite modest, and accuracies of 
the order of 1% or better are claimed 
to be usual. Interlab also sells the 
Coulter Particle Counter throughout 
the same area and offers technical 
guidance on its application. 


Elastic Plastic Covers 

Greater cleanliness and efficiency 
in handling dye and chemical prod- 
ucts in open vessels around the plant 
are said to be realized by the use 
of elastic-edged vinyl sheeting covers 
made by the Plastic Specialty Com- 
pany. The new elastic plastic covers 
are said to be readily adaptable to 
provide effective seals on round, 
square or oblong vessels. They re- 
portedly prevent evaporation loss of 
contents, moisture, or solvents, and 
effectively protect contents from dust, 
soil or other contamination from out- 
side. 

Elastic Plastic Covers, which are 
made of clear vinyl film four mils 
thick, are supplied in a range of 
standard sizes to fit openings from 
2% to 30 inches in diameter. Special 
sizes and materials can be supplied 
on special order. 

The inert vinyl plastic film, held 
in place by its elastic edging, re- 
portedly provides a dust- and vapor- 
proof cover for reaction vessels, 
drums, change cans, dryer trays and 
other containers for finished product 
or material in process. PSC states 
that, although the plastic cover gives 
a tight fit, it is readily removed when 
desired and can be used repeatedly. 

For samples, prices and other in- 
formation, address: Chemical Dept, 
Plastic Specialty Co, PO Box 978 MO, 
St Petersburg 1, Fla. 
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AND DEVELOPMENTS - 








Margin Meter, showing indicator and measuring unit over which cloth is passing. 
Indicator pointer shows width is 53% inches. Tolerance limits, dark pointers, are 
set at 52 and 58 inches. If the cloth width should go beyond either one, the red 
warning light on the bottom right will flash. On the left is a green light which 
indicates when the meter is properly set for operation. Allowance for the selvedge 
is made automatically by setting the pointer knob for the proper value. 


Margin Meter 

An electrical device that re- 
portedly gives continuous and auto- 
matic cloth-width measurements 
without interrupting machines, and 
which actuates an alarm if preset 
tolerances are exceeded, is now avail- 
able to the textile industry from 
Matrix Controls Company, Inc, PO 
Box 22, Somerville, NJ. 

Said to be compact and simple to 
install, the Margin Meter is described 
as “a boon to mills, processors, and 
garment manufacturers, where yard- 
stick measurement requires frequent 
machine stopping.” It is claimed that 
one manufacturer estimates a 25% 
increase in sponging machine output, 
while anticipating that accurate 
measurement data will lead to a con- 
siderable reduction in cutting room 
waste. 

The instrument consists of a meas- 
uring unit and an indicator, which 
gives a width reading as the cloth 
passes. Plugged into a 115 vac outlet, 
the Margin Meter is ready to operate 
after setting a selvedge allowance 
dial and two tolerance pointers. Op- 
tional with this measuring system is 
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a recorder that prints a continuous 
width record. 

In operation, the indicator can be 
placed at a distance convenient to 
the operator. A 20-foot cable is sup- 
plied with the meter. 

Price is reported to be under $2,000. 
Dimensions of the indicator box are 
nw = 2. e. 


Ateo EUS 


Metro-Atlantic Inc, Centredale 11, 
RI, has announced the addition of a 
new product, Atco EUS, to its line of 
ethylene urea products. 

Atco EUS is described as ethylene 
urea supplied in a free-flowing, dry 
flake form that contains very low 
amounts of insolubles. Ethylene urea 
resin made from Atco EUS is said to 
be highly purified, requiring very 
little or no filtering to improve its 
clarity. Either formaldehyde or para- 
formaldehyde can be used with Atco 
EUS to manufacture the ethylene 
urea resin, it is stated. Due to its 
free-flowing flake form, Atco EUS is 
said to be very easy to handle and to 
load accurately into reaction tanks. 
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Dow Corning Z-6020 


Commercial availability of an 
amino-silane chemical that reacts 
with both organic and inorganic ma- 
terials to unite them in a strong, 
durable bond, has been announced 
by Dow Corning Corp, Midland, Mich. 

Identified as Dow Corning Z-6020, 
the new silane has been employed 
to improve the performance of or- 
ganic materials in a variety of com- 
monplace applications involving glass 
fibers. Glass or mineral wool insula- 
tion, for example, is said to have 
greater resiliency, heat stability, and 
resistance to the damaging effects of 
moisture when Z-6020 is added to 
the binder resins. 

In other applications, the addition 
of Z-6020 to the bonding resins re- 
portedly produces phenolic, epoxy 
and melamine glass-cloth laminates 
with higher flexural and compressive 
strengths and improved dielectric 
properties. Glass fibers pretreated 
with a dilute solution of this amino- 
silane can be dyed with a variety of 
standard wool dyes, it is claimed. 
Z-6020 is also a coreactive diluent 
and curing agent for epoxy resins. 
The special nature of this new silane 
chemical is said to indicate an ex- 
cellent potential for many other ap- 
plications. 

As part of a program to further in- 
dustrial evaluation, Dow Corning will 
make experimental samples and de- 
tailed data available to recognized 
laboratories. 


Levapal, Tanapon X-70 


Levapal and Tanapon X-70, two 
have been 


new surfactants, intro- 
duced by The Tanatex Chemical 
Corp, Belleville Turnpike, Kearny, 
NJ. 


Levapal is described as a complex 
modified anionic surfactant used to 
give level dyeings on goods contain- 
ing polyester fibers. It is used in 
quantities of 2% owf to paste the dis- 
perse dye on the fiber, and is said to 
be particularly useful on fabrics that 
are difficult to dye evenly. A tech- 
nical bulletin, which is available from 
Tanatex on request, compares sur- 
factants generally used for this pur- 
pose. 

Tanapon X-70 is a modified sol- 
vent-free surfactant used in the 
preparation of goods containing poly- 
ester and other fibers. Tanatex states 
that more waxes and fatty matter 
were removed by Tanapon X-70 than 
by any other surfactant and sur- 
factant-solvent system evaluated. A 
technical bulletin shows a comparison 
of the cost of scouring per 100 lbs of 
goods and the amount of fatty matter 
and wax removed by the surfactant 
and surfactant-solvent systems used. 
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CSI Carpet Thickness Gage 


Carpet Thickness Gage 

Custom Scientific Instruments, Inc, 
Kearny, NJ, is now offering to the 
trade its Carpet Thickness Gage for 
measuring the wear of carpets under 
test where normal thickness gages 
are unable to measure. 

The unit has a one-inch circular 
foot on a dial indicator with a weight 
which will exert on the specimen 
equal to 0.75 lb/in’. Three needle 
points pierce the carpet until the 
point comes in contact with the base 
under the carpet. In this way, many 
different positions and at different 
periods of wear may be measured. A 
mirror mounted in front of the dial 
facilitates reading of the scale. 





RCL Nuclear Thickness Gauge 

The Ultra-sensitive Nuclear Thick- 
ness Gauge, Model 42000, a product 
of Radiation Counter Laboratories, 
Inc, Nucleonic Park, Skokie, IIl, is 
said to measure: 

1) Textile thicknesses to 
millionths of an inch without 
tacting textiles. 

2) Thickness of  impregnations, 
protective coverings and coatings to 
within 0.01% of total material thick- 
ness; and 

3) Changes in Basis Unit Weight of 
.005 mg/sq cm. 

Use of the gauge in conjunction 
with RCL’s automatic controls pro- 
vides automatic uniform product con- 
sistency, it is claimed. 

Textiles flow past a small radio- 
active source. The gauge measures 
amount of radiation passing through 
the textile. Changes in textile thick- 
ness cause changes in strength of 
radiation detected. This change is 


two- 
con- 
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shown in units of thickness or in 
weight per unit area. 
Gauge _ characteristics 
include the following: 
1) A-C ampification 
brating reed capacitor. 


reportedly 


through vi- 


2) Input thermostatically con- 
trolled at constant temperature. 
3) Pre-ampifier is remote from 


measuring point, and unaffected by 
environment. 

4) Time response is continuously 
variable from %4 to 30 seconds. 

5) Full temperature compensation. 

6) Single electronics unit permits 
detection at two separate points. 





GFB Micron Particle 


Distributometer A.1 

The GFB Micron Particle Distrib- 
utometer A.1, which is manufactured 
and sold exclusively by G F Bush 
Associates, Box 175, Princeton, NJ, is 
a research, testing, and production 
control instrument for the continuous 
indication on a_ precision-recorder 
chart of the weight vs time of any 
sample particles in the range of one 
to 100 microns as they accumulate on 
a balance pan by settling in a liquid. 
From this curve, a weight or number 
distribution may be obtained, ie, the 
percent number or weight of par- 
ticles of each diameter in the sample. 

It is claimed that the excellent re- 
producibility of the Distributometer 
in duplicate analyses shows that the 
particular methods of separation of 
the sample into its individual par- 
ticles, and maintaining this separation 
before and during the recording, are 
valid. It is reported that these meth- 
ods are not complex, require no addi- 
tional apparatus, and only one minute 
of preparation. Cleanup time between 
runs is said to be about one minute. 

The unit is said to be extremely 
sensitive; eg, for a common material 
such as sulfur or aluminum, the 
sensitivity is about 30 microamps/- 
milligram, so that a sample of one 
gram gives an output current which 
is usually full scale for conventional 
recorders. 

Accuracy of the unit is said to be 
about pom 2% based on reproduci- 
bility and absolute measurements. 
115 vac single-phase 60 cycle, polar- 
ized plug-in fuse is ready to use. 
Physical dimensions: 22 x 22 x 8 
inches deep overall. 

Special models can be supplied, eg, 
for gas instead of liquid settling; for 
particles outside the one to 100 mi- 
cron range; and for chart indication 
of weight vs time and/or particle 
number or weight of each diameter 
vs diameter. 

Further information may be ob- 
tained by writing to G F Bush Asso- 
ciates. 
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Ohaus Portable Balance 


Ohaus Portable 
Balance 

Ohaus Scale Corp, 1050 Commerce 
Ave, Union, NJ, has added a portable 
balance to its line of laboratory bal- 
ances and weights. The balance, 
which is contained in a mahogany 
case, can be used when the top is 
removed. It is said to be sensitive to 
10 milligrams, has a capacity of 311 
grams, and is supplied with two 100- 
gram attachment weights. 

Beams are graduated as follows: 

Front beam - 0 to 1-gram in .01- 

gram divisions. 

Back beam - 0 to 10 gram in 1- 

gram divisions. 

Center beam - 0 to 100 gram in 

10-gram divisions. 


Price is $49.50. 





Improved Labline 
Chromatofuge 


The Labline Chromatofuge, de- 
signed by Hugh J McDonald, author- 
ity on chromatography, has_ been 
further improved. It is said to deliver 
more accurate differential separations 
of amino acids, steroids, hypopro- 
teins, selected dyes, etc in only 15 to 
20 minutes. Multiple separations re- 
portedly may be run simultaneously. 

The speed with which resolutions 
are now secured is said to lessen the 
need for temperature control. while 
eliminating many of the difficulties 
normally associated with this tech- 
nique. 

It is stated that a spring-closure 
seal retains the solvent-saturated at- 
mosphere within the rotor during its 
operation, thereby preventing the 
paper sheet from drying prematurely, 
and assuring more accurate results. 

Prewetted, full 18” diameter, cir- 
cular paper sheets for chromatog- 
raphic separations of lipoproteins 
reportedly can be used on the Lab- 
lime Chromatofuge without tearing. 
Rf values are said to be readily 
determined. 

The housing is Monel metal. Inter- 
changeable, short-bore capillary feed 
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Model 5060 Labline Chromatofuge 


tubes are chemically resistant and 
designed to give a smooth, continuous 
flow of solvent. 

Labline chromatofuge, Model 5060 
is complete with 4% HP variable- 
speed drive, built-in timer and 
tachometer. It has reported speeds to 
900 rpm, and lists for $1,295.00. 

A two-color bulletin on the in- 
strument is available from Labline, 
Inc, 3070-82 W Grand Ave, Chicago 
22, Il. 


MCC Supplying Lauryl 
Bromide in Commercial 
Quantities 


Michigan Chemical Corp, St Louis, 
Mich, has announced the availability, 
in commercial quantity, of lauryl 
bromide, which may be used as an 
intermediate in the preparation of 
quaternary ammonium salts exhibit- 
ing germicidal and algicidal activity. 

Michigan Chemical’s new product 
is said to be of high purity, having 
a minimum bromine content of 30%, 
free alcohol content of less than 1%, 
and a specific gravity of 1.020 to 1.028. 





“Textile Magic Marker’’ 

Fabrics may be marked quickly, 
easily and indelibly, it is claimed, 
with the new Textile Magic Marker, 
a product of Speedry Products, Inc, 
PO Box 27, Richmond Hill, Jamaica 
18, New York. Latest in the Com- 
pany’s Magic Marker line of marking 
devices, the new product is said to be 
universally applicable to any and all 
fabrics, textiles and coatings. While 
it is claimed to be particularly useful 
in the textile, laundry and dryclean- 
ing industries, it can also prove help- 
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Model +83 Speedry Textile Marker 


ful to homemakers in marking and 
identifying articles in the home. 

It is claimed that the Textile Magic 
Marker cannot clog, starve, leak or 
gum up. Its marking is said to be 
instant dry, and reportedly will stay 
on through innumerable launderings 
and drycleanings without bleeding, 
chemical reaction or obliteration. It is 
said to permit control of ink flow for 
small or bold writing. 

Known as the Model #83 in the 
Speedry Line, the Magic Marker is 
available in four colors: white, yellow, 
red and black, the dark colors for 
light fabrics, the light colors for dark 
fabrics. It retails for 99c. 


Ecco Defoamer KDX 
“Giving good money value _ to 
users” is the report to Eastern Color 
& Chemical Co on practical field ex- 
perience with the company’s recently 

introduced Ecco Defoamer KDX. 
Ecco Defoamer KDX is described 
as a white, stable, viscous emulsion. 
Used in dyebaths to control excessive 
foam, Eastern states, the new Ecco 


‘Defoamer is achieving superior per- 


formance. 

Full information on properties and 
application of Ecco Defoamer KDX 
and related products is available from 
Eastern Color & Chemical Co, 35 
Livingston St, Providence 4, RI. 


Artisil/Foron Brilliant Yellow 
6GFL Pat Ultradispersed 


Artisil/Foron Brilliant Yellow 
6GFL Pat Ultradispersed is a new 
Sandoz brilliant greenish yellow dis- 
perse dye which is said to have ex- 
cellent fastness properties on man- 
made fibers. The dye is said to be 
especially suitable for use on poly- 
ester fibers. Its extremely fine par- 
ticle size, 0.5 to 1.0 micron, also indi- 
cates usefulness for package dyeing 
and printing. Sublimation reportedly 
is rated excellent. Fibers on which it 
may be used include the acetate, tri- 
acetate, acrylic, polyamide and poly- 
ester types. 
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Schwemmer 


F M Schwemmer has been appointed 
as general chairman for the 1959 
Annual Convention of the Drug, 
Chemical and Allied Trades Section of 
the New York Board of Trade, to be 
held at the Sagamore Hotel on Lake 
George, NY, during the week-end of 
September 17th through 19th. Mr 
Schwemmer is vice president of White 
Laboratories. 





David X Klein has been appointed 
technical director of the Heyden 
Chemical Div, Heyden Newport 
Chemical Corp. Mr Klein, formerly 
manager of research at the company’s 
Garfield, NJ laboratories, will be 
responsible for the division’s expan- 
sion and new products program, re- 
porting to R M Aude, the division’s 
general manager. 


Melvin Mark, a full professor in the 
department of textile engineering at 
Lowell Technological Institute since 
Feb, 1957, has been appointed dean 
of faculty, replacing Charles F Edlund, 
who has retired because of illness. 





David Mitchell Edwards, Cedartown, 
Ga, has been named winner of Nopco 
Chemical Co’s Charles P Gulick 
Scholarship for 1959. Mr Edwards is 
the son of Clifford W Edwards, a 
machinist at Nopco’s Cedartown plant. 

Mr Edwards has made application 
for admission to Emory Junior Col- 
lege at Oxford, Ga, where he will 
major in physics. Eventually he hopes 
to go into the research field. 

Established in 1956, the Gulick 
Scholarship is a tribute to the memory 
of Nopco’s founder, who died in 1955, 
and to his interest in the education 
of America’s youth. Awarded annually 
to the son or daughter of a Nopco 
employee, the Scholarship provides 
the winner $750 per year for four 
years at any accredited college of the 
recipient’s choice. The winner is 
selected on the basis of scholastic 
achievement, financial need, character, 
and all-round personality. 
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The North Carolina Division of 
Chemical Products Corp, West Pater- 
son, NJ, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Alexander P Roy as Southern 
representative. 

Mr Roy, former principal of Con- 
solidated Color & Chemical Co, has 
had extensive experience in dyeing, 
finishing and processing of textiles. 
Mr Roy will service Southern mills 
and plants, operating from his former 
office and warehouse at 521 Penman 
Street, Charlotte, NC. (Telephone: 
Franklin 6-2650.) 





yi 


Broughton Partrick 





Miner 


Appointment of John G Broughton 
Jr, to the newly created position of 
field sales manager of the Organic 
Chemicals Div, Dewey and Almy 
Chemical Div, W R Grace & Co, Cam- 
bridge, Mass, has been announced. 

Broughton, who has been Eastern 
regional sales manager since 1955, 
will have direct charge of the national 
sales force from Cambridge head- 
quarters. 

Succeeding Broughton as Eastern 
manager will be Arthur D Partrick, 
who has been a sales representative. 
His headquarters will be at Clifton, 
NJ. 

Amos J Miner, who has been with 
Dewey and Almy since 1957, suc- 
ceeds William A Morton as Midwest 
regional sales manager at Chicago. 
Morton’s March appointment as as- 
sistant research manager in the 
Organic Chemicals Division was pre- 
viously announced. 
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Hagemeier 


Colton Chemical Co, a division of 
Air Reduction Co, Inc, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has named Richard Hagemeier 
as sales representative in the Chicago 
branch office under D M_ Stettler, 
branch manager. 

Hagemeier joined Colton Chemical 
Co from the Cleveland branch of Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins Inc, Chemical Divi- 
sion. In the Chicago office, he will 
represent Colton in the sales of resins 
for the textile and other industries. 





William L Hyden, who had been 
closely identified with research on 
cellophane and textile fibers for most 
of his 32 years with the Du Pont 
Company, retired at the end of last 
month. 

Dr Hyden will turn his talents to 
teaching this fall at Belmont College 
in Nashville, Tenn, where he has been 
appointed professor of chemistry. 
Prior to joining Du Pont, Dr Hyden 
was professor of chemistry and head 
of that department at Centre College. 

Dr Hyden, who until recently was 
concerned with new products in the 
company’s Textile Fibers Department, 
began his Du Pont career in 1927 as 
a research chemist at the Buffalo, 
NY, rayon plant. A short time there- 
after he entered cellophane research, 
and during the next 20 years he ad- 
vanced to become assistant director 
of cellophane research, a_ position 
which he held until 1947 when he was 
transferred to Wilmington as director 
of the auxiliary research sections. 

In 1952 he was made director of the 
Textile Research Division. It was 
during this time that the textile re- 
search laboratory was constructed at 
the Chestnut Run location near Wil- 
mington. Two years later, when the 
Textile and Industrial Products Re- 
search Division was formed, he was 
named associate director for a brief 
time before the department’s new 
Merchandising Division was organ- 
ized. In the latter division he was 
manager of the development section 
until he was assigned to new prod- 
ucts in 1956. 
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Pillsbury 








Huse 


Metro-Atlantic, Inc, Centredale, RI 
has appointed M M McCann to the 
technical and sales staff and promoted 
Charles Pillsbury Jr and George Huse, 
formerly research group leaders, to 
the positions of cosupervisors of re- 
search and development. 

Mr McCann, who has been engaged 
in sales and demonstration work since 
1936 and is familiar with all phases 
of textile dyeing and finishing, will 
work out of Metro-Atlantic’s Green- 
ville, SC office. 

Mr Huse has been with Metro- 
Atlantic since 1952 in various phases 
of research and development, and Mr 
Pillsbury, with the firm since 1955, 
has been engaged in product develop- 
ment. 


Robert G Perriello has been ap- 
pointed vice president and general 
manager of the Gagliardi Research 
Corporation, East Greenwich, RI. 
Mr Perriello will be responsible for 
the general business management of 
GRC and its affiliate, the GRC 
Testing Co, Inc. He will also be re- 
sponsible for market development and 
sales planning services for the clients 
of GRC on new products and proc- 
esses developed in its laboratories. 





Perriello 
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Rayonier Inc has filled its two top 
research posts with the appointments 
of R Logan Mitchell as general man- 
ager of research for the chemical 
cellulose producer and _ subsidiaries, 
and George B Creamer as assistant 
general manager. 

The office of general manager of 
research has been vacant at Rayonier 
since the death of Arthur N Parrett 
in December 1956. The other execu- 
tive research position is newly created. 

Until his new appointment, Dr 
Mitchell had been research man- 
ager at the firm’s Eastern Research 
division, Whippany, NJ; while Dr 
Creamer was manager of _ techni- 
cal service, the company’s scientific 
agency established to assist cellulose- 
users in the application of Rayonier 
pulps to their specific needs. 





Henry F Dever, vice president 
of Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Company in charge of its industrial 
products group, has been awarded an 
honorary doctor of science degree by 
Bradford Durfee College of Tech- 
nology, Fall River, Mass. 

Dever was cited as a “key industrial 
executive who has contributed so 
much to the development of the 
world’s largest manufacturer of con- 
trols” and for “unselfish service as an 
officer of numerous professional and 
humane societies.” 





Alexander 


George W Alexander has been ap- 
pointed sales promotion representative 
for Dow Corning Corp in the New 
York and Philadelphia areas, where 
he will be concerned with sales and 
promotion in the textile and leather 
fields. 

Mr Alexander assumed his duties 
in New York on June 29. In his new 
position, he replaces E S Frasch, who 
recently was appointed assistant mer- 
chandise manager of Dow Corning’s 
textile and leather industry sales 
section. 

Before joining Dow Corning, Mr 
Alexander was vice president and 
general manager of Rittman Publish- 
ing Co, Rittman, Ohio. 
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Howe 





Cunnington 


Three new men who have joined 
the staff of National Milling & Chemi- 
cal Co, Philadelphia, Pa, during the 
past year are Winfield S Howe, who 
is serving in the Manufacturing Div; 
James Powick, engaged in the Labora- 
tory Div; and John Henry Cunnington, 
who is serving in the Sales Div. 





Bruce Payne & Associates, interna- 
tional management consultants, has 
announced the appointment of John 
R Molden and Thomas R Williams as 
senior associates. 

Mr Molden has spent seven years 
with the General Electric Co. 

Mr Williams is an industrial engi- 
neer specialized in time study and 
methods and standards. Prior to join- 
ing BP&A, he was director of methods 
and standards at Riegal Textile Corp, 
Greenville, SC, since 1954. 





Virginia Smelting Co has announced 
the appointment of James P Duffy to 
the industrial sales staff. As district 
representative, Mr Duffy will travel 
a Mid-South territory with head- 
quarters in Memphis, Tenn. 

Just prior to his present appoint- 
ment, Mr Duffy was division superin- 
tendent of quality control for Ameri- 
can Finishing Co, Memphis. 
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TECHNICAL LITERATURE 





(Literature is available from sources shown in italics) 


ACCESSORIES FOR MICROSCOPY 
CATALOG Ernest F Fullam, Inc, 
Box 444, Schenectady, NY This il- 
lustrated 28-page catalog lists a com- 
plete line of accessories for microscopy. 
Descriptive material and prices for each 
item are covered. 








BACK COATINGS FOR’ UPHOL- 
STERY AND DRAPERY FABRICS; HY- 
CAR 1571 AS A BINDER FOR NON- 
WOVEN FABRICS; and LIMITING 
FENETRATION OF FABRIC COAT- 
INGS WITH CARBOPOL 934———B F 
Goodrich Chemical Co, 3135 Euclid Ave, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio Copies of these 
three new bulletins as well as an index 
tc additional textile chemical literature 
may be secured by writing to BFG 
Chemical. 

Previously issued bulletins cover vari- 
ous aspects of nonwoven fabric manu- 
facture with emphasis upon binder selec- 
tion, compounding, and _ performance 
characteristics. Other bulletins discuss 
carpet and rug backings, a description 
of the various textile chemicals mar- 
keted by BFG Chemical, and a summary 
of related information concerning spe- 
cific products. 

Textile chemical products of B F Good- 
rich Chemical Co include Geon poly- 
vinyl chloride resins and latices and 
polyvinyl acetate latex, Hycar acrylic 
and nitrile latices, and Good-rite Carbo- 
pol hydrophilic polymers. 





BUTYNEDIOL Antara Chemi- 
cals, General Aniline & Film Corp, 435 
Hudson St, New York 14, NY This 
40-page booklet presents the physical 
and chemical properties of butynediol 
and discusses its industrial applications. 
Information is also given on storage 
and handling of the chemical. 

Butynediol (HOCH»C=CCH2OH) is a 
new intermediate which is prepared by 
a high-pressure acetylene process. It re- 
acts as a glycol and as a disubstituted 
acetylene; forms cyclic compounds by 
trimerization, dimerization, and esterifi- 
cation. It may be used as an intermediate 
for textile auxiliaries. 








COMPARATIVE LIGHT-EXPOSURE 
TESTS WITH NATURAL DAYLIGHT 
AND THESE TESTERS: XENOTEST 
PL393, FUGITOMETER, CPA FADING 
LAMP, AND FADE-OMETER GF 
Bush Associates, Box 175, Princeton, NJ 
This literature is a translation of 
an article which appeared in German 
in Melliand Textilberichte of November 
1957. 








COMPENDIUM OF WATER POLLU- 
TION LAWS. Manufacturing Chem- 
ists’ Association, Inc, 1825 Connecticut 
Ave, NW, Washington 9, DC; $5.00 
Manual W-5 is a compendium of state 
and federal water-pollution-abatement 
laws of the United States. 

The fifty-three chapters of the com- 
pendium cover the laws of the fifty 
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states, federal laws and those of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and Puerto Rico per- 
taining to water pollution. 

One chapter is devoted to each state 
or jurisdiction. It describes the organi- 
zation of the water-pollution-control 
commission or agency and gives its ad- 
dress; describes the commission’s water- 
pollution-abatement policy, gives a resu- 
mé of the law and briefly outlines the 
rules and regulations in force. 

Credit for preparation of the book pub- 
lished by MCA’s Water Pollution Abate- 
ment Committee is given to Carl E 
Geuther, of the Legal Department, E I 
duPont de Nemours & Co, Inc. 

In the preface Mr Geuther points out 
that the purpose of the compilation is 
to provide a handbook for reasonably 
easy reference. It is planned to keep the 
work up to date by the issuance of bi- 
annual supplements which correspond 
generally to state legislative sessions. 


DICYCLOPENTADIENE DIOXIDE, 
LIMONENE DIOXIDE Chemicals 
& Plastics Div, Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corp, 161 E 42nd St, New York 
17, NY Two revised and expanded 
technical bulletins on epoxides. 

Technical Bulletin No. 95 (3 pages) 
describes dicyclopentadiene dioxide now 
available in development quantities from 
FMC. Dicyclopentadiene dioxide is a di- 
functional epoxide that can be used both 
as a modifier of conventional epoxy res- 
ins and as a primary building block for 
an epoxy resin system. Uses of this re- 
active diepoxide in alkyd resins, and as 
an intermediate for producing protective 
coatings and surface-active agents are 
listed. 

Technical Bulletin No. 96 (4 pages) 
describes limonene dioxide, a material 
combining the reactivities of an internal 
and an external epoxy group in the 
same material. FMC offers limonene di- 
oxide in development quantities, and in- 
dicates its use as an efficient reactive 
diluent for epoxy resins and also as a 
primary building block for an epoxy 
resin system. Applications in alkyd res- 
ins and chemical intermediates as well 
as chemical reactions also are outlined. 








ELECTRIC TYPEWRITER FOR 
TYPING OF CHEMISTRY SYMBOLS 
AND FORMULAS #659-228-54.1, 
Remington Rand, 315 Fourth Ave, New 
York 10, NY. A method of using an 
electric typewriter for quick, convenient 
typing of special symbols and formulas 
needed in the field of chemistry is the 
subject of this new booklet. 

It is the second in a series designed 
to show how different fields in business 
and industry can make profitable use of 
interchangeable typewriter type, the first 
publication in the series having dealt 
with the field of electronics and elec- 
tricity. 

This method is said to insure clean, 
neat type for ordinary purposes, and for 
specialized requirements as well. In the 
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case of chemistry, for example, many 
complex chemical symbols, equations, 
and formulas are needed, the characters 
for which reportedly do not exist on 
presently available typewriters in such 
convenient form. They have to be te- 
diously handwritten, or special typé bars 
installed. Both methods are time-con- 
suming and expensive. 

With interchangeable type heads, the 
typist can insert special type characters 
in a matter of seconds, it is claimed. 
There is said to be no need for an ex- 
tensive knowledge of typewriter parts or 
for relearning the keyboard. Only the 
type face is changed. It snaps into place 
in one operation and is locked or re- 
moved with magnetized tweezers. 

Printwork is said to be always con- 
sistent, producing an impressive, finished 
look, and a wide range of typewriter 
ribbons can be used with this type. 


EMULPHOGENE BC NONIONIC 
SURFACTANTS Antara Chemicals, 
General Aniline & Film Corp, 435 Hud- 
son St, New York 14, NY The Emul- 
phogene BC family of nonionic sur- 
factants are described and their prop- 
erties discussed. Chemically, these sur- 
factants are  alkylpoly-(ethyleneoxy) 
ethanols with various ethylene oxide 
content. They are said to offer a wide 
range of commercially useful properties 
that include wetting, detergency, emul- 
sification, dispersion, solubility, and 
foaming, which may be used to advan- 
tage by the textile industry. 











ETHOXYLATED CHEMICALS 
Armour Chemical Div., 1355 W 31st St, 
Chicago 9, IIl This newly revised 
booklet on ethoxylated chemicals covers 
their chemical properties and widespread 
potential application. 

The ethoxylated chemicals are made 
by combining ethylene oxide with fatty 
amines, amides or acids to form cationic 
or nonionic surface-active agents. 

The booklet covers the chemical struc- 
ture of the Armour trademarked Eth- 
omeen, Ethoduomeen, Ethofat and Etho- 
mid products, gives their physical prop- 
erties and emulsification characteristics. 

Industrial applications of the ethox- 
ylated chemicals include textile agents. 





EVALUATION OF FUNGICIDAL 
VINYL-COATED COTTON DUCK 
Order PB 151464 from OTS, U S Dept of 
Commerce, Washington 25, DC This 
58-page Air Force report (reported on 
for the Wright Air Development Center) 
concerns the usefulness of 8-oz, fungi- 
cidal, vinyl-coated cotton duck fabrics 
in military applications and military 
stockpiling. It was prepared by Jacob K 
Frederick Jr, R E Otto, and David H 
Pfister of the Lowell Technological Insti- 
tute Research Foundation. 

Numerous physical and chemical tests 
were made on the fabrics, including 
breaking and tearing strengths, low tem- 
perature flexibility, high temperature 
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blocking, resistance to gasoline, re- 
sistance to hydrostatic pressure, resist- 
ance to weathering, and color change. 
Storage and outdoor exposure tests of 
four-, six-, ten-, and 12-month periods 
followed by soil burial for two weeks 
were included. With some fabrics, a sta- 
bilizer designed to prevent light deteri- 
oration was used. 

Test sites from Alaska to Florida were 
involved in the evaluations, the results 
of which are significant in the critical 
problem of materials stockpiling. The 
fabrics, fungicides, and the evaluation 
methods and results are described. The 
report also contains information and sup- 
porting data on selected measurable 
characteristics on which standards of ac- 
ceptability can be determined. 


FRANCOLOR LITERATURE 
Francolor Inc, 148 Hamlet Ave, Woon- 
socket, RI———-Several new technical 
leaflets on various colors handled by 
Francolor Inc, a division of Compagnie 
Francaise des Matieres Colorantes of 
Paris, France, are now available on re- 
quest. Each leaflet contains information 
as to class, uses, characteristics, printing 
or dyeing methods, fastness and applica- 
tion data, as well as samples. 

No. 234-E covers Solanthrene Beige N 
Paste Optima, a vat color for printing on 
cotton or other vegetable or regenerated 
fibers. It may be employed on acetate 
rayon in the case of machine prints in 
pale shades. This color is particularly 
recommended by Francolor for printing 
on filament or spun viscose, especially 
for large blotches in pale shades. It’s 
stated that very uniform prints are ob- 
tained, which have excellent fastness to 
light, even in pale depths. 

No. 235-E covers Printing Matt White 
N, a pigmented emulsion for direct print- 
ing of white or colored matt effects and 
half tones on cellulosic, animal or syn- 
thetic fibers. It reportedly may also be 
used to increase the purity of white dis- 
charges. 

No. 247-E covers Naphtazol 4J for the 
dyeing of cotton and viscose rayon. 

No. 263-E covers Solanthrene Brilliant 
Scarlet N Paste Optima, a vat color for 
printing of cotton and other vegetable 
or regenerated fibers. It may be used on 
acetate rayon in the case of pale shades, 
printed by machine. Printed on cotton, 
filament and spun viscose rayon, this 
color is particularly recommended by 
Francolor for red and scarlet shades of 
outstanding brightness and fastness to 
hot pressing (no sublimation at 200°C). 

No. 281-E covers Diazol Light Red 3B, 
a direct color for the dyeing of cotton 
and viscose rayon. 

No. 295-E covers Neutrogene Brilliant 
Red B, an insoluble azoic color which is 
fixed on the fiber by neutral steaming. It 
is used for direct printing on cotton and 
viscose fabrics. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC SILICONE 
PRODUCTS Silicone Products 
Dept, General Electric Co, Waterford, 
NY This new, eight-page catalog 
highlights the major General Electric 
silicone products and their uses. 

Among the important silicone uses de- 
scribed are: water repellents, textile 
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finishes, and release and antifoam agents. 

Designated as CDS-129A, this illus- 
trated publication lists additional spe- 
cialized literature covering product and 
application information as well as major 
G-E silicone products. 


MANUAL OF TEXTILE DEFECTS 
AND IMPERFECTIONS; STANDARD 
PROCEDURE OF QUALITY EVALUA- 
TION FOR WOVEN TEXTILES 
National Association of Shirt, Pajama & 
Sportswear Mfrs, 10 East 40th St, New 
York 16, NY The Manual is offered 
as a rule and guide between vendor and 
vendee to define defects in woven tex- 
tiles and to establish penalty point values 
for them. It also provides a formula 
whereby vendor and vendee can agree 
on the quality level of the purchase, 
within which delivery must be made. 

The Manual was two years in the 
making. 


PROPERTIES AND USES OF ALKYL 
AND ALKYLENE AMINES Union 
Carbide Chemicals Co, Division of Union 
Carbide Corp, 30 East 42nd St, New York, 
17, NY This booklet contains com- 
prehensive data for 19 amines, including 
physical properties, tables and charts, 
end-use possibilities, shipping data, con- 
stant boiling mixtures, specifications, 
and test methods, physiological proper- 
ties, and storage and handling methods. 
A detailed bibliography and reference 
section is included. 

The alkyl amines are intermediates 
for, among other things, specialty soaps, 
dyestuffs and textile specialties. 

The alkylene amines are intermediates 
for “wash and wear” textile finishing 
resins, fungicides, emulsion breakers, 
polyamides, chelating agents, epoxy resin 
curing agents, etc. 


RCI PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE——— 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc, White Plains, 
NY. This 8-page, illustrated bro- 
chure discusses the applications of 
phthalic anydride, including dye inter- 
mediate manufacture; specifications, 
properties, and packaging and shipping 
information for the flake and _ liquid 
forms. Also included is a section on 
handling of molten and flake phthalic 
anhydride, as well as a listing of RCI 
plants and warehouses handling the 
product. 


SINGLE BOWL INTERMITTENT 
CRABBING MACHINE Birch Bros, 
Inc, 32 Kent St, Somerville 43, Mass 
Circular BB931 illustrates this multipur- 
pose machine and gives details of fea- 
tures included and construction. 

The machine is primarily designed for 
crabbing fabric by the individual piece, 
but it is said to be equally capable of 
performing wet decating and steam blow- 
ing operations. 


STABILIZING DISSOLVED IRON IN 
PROCESS WATER Milton Roy Co, 
1300 E Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 18, 
Pa Application Engineering Data 
Sheet No. J-58-2 describes a chemical 
feed system for a sequestant to process 
water. Specifically the data sheet de- 
scribes the equipment used by American 
& Efird Mills, Mt Holly, SC, to meter 
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Calgon TG to prevent iron stains and 
to keep dissolved iron from destroying 
the brightness of dyes. 

The automatic feeding equipment was 
installed to utilize existing positive-dis- 
placement-type flow meters. Complete 
details are given in the data sheet in- 
cluding a list of required equipment 
specifications. 


STANDARDIZATION — WHAT’S IN 
IT FOR ME? American Standards 
Association, Dept PR 65, 70 East 45th St, 
New York 17, NY; $4.50 How the 
textile producer and the consumer both 
benefit from standardization is the sub- 
ject of the several papers in this 128- 
page, illustrated booklet. Seven papers 
present as many viewpoints on the grow- 
ing use of American Standard L22, Min- 
imum Requirements for Rayon and Ace- 
tate Fabrics. Represented are the yarn 
producer, dyer and finisher, garment 
maker, sales, merchandising, consumer 
and the home economist. 

It is the printed proceedings of the 
Ninth National Conference on Standards 
held in New York, November 18-20, 1958, 
under the auspices of the American 
Standards Association, sponsor of the 
annual conference. 

In all, fifty papers on the practical and 
financial benefits from standardization 
are offered. They are the work of author- 
ities from industry, science, government, 
and they describe the important part 
standards play in our industrial econ- 
omy. The experts tell why more stand- 
ards are urgently needed to simplify and 
cut costs in purchasing, design and engi- 
neering. 

Executives tell how they have put 
standards to work for profits in their 
fields—nuclear power, electronics, steel, 
chemicals, petroleum, photography, tele- 
phone, electrical, plastics, in addition to 
textiles. 


TEXTILE DRYING EQUIPMENT 
Andrews & Goodrich, Div of Mid- 
land-Ross Corp, 336 Adams St, Boston 22, 
Mass This brief descriptive bulletin 
covers two recently developed laboratory- 
size units: the Continuous Resin-Curing 
Oven and the Patch Drying Oven. Either 
unit can be modified in design to meet 
individual requirements. 


TWITCHELL 7440 LUBRICANT 
- Emery Industries, Inc, Dept 5, 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Technical bulletin 414 discusses Twitchell 
7440, a new, water-soluble, antistatic 
fiber lubricant. 

Formerly designated as Emery 3198-S 
in development stages, Twitchell 7440 
Lubricant reportedly provides an unusu- 
ally high degree of static control and 
effective lubrication for all natural and 
synthetic fibers. It was recently approved 
by the Wool Associates of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, Inc for wool tops. 

The bulletin contains data on static 
control, scourability, resistance to yel- 
lowing, and light and storage stability. 
Recommended usage encompasses all fi- 
bers and processes where static control 
is advantageous, including all natural 
fibers and the synthetics represented by 
nylons, polyesters and acrylics. 
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